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The full resources of the Gallup Poll have been called upon by the “ News é 
Chronicle” to find out what the people think of the B.B.C.—its pregesannes, 4 
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its policy, its organisation and other important questions. =2 ie 
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O eek: bak on the first fifty years of this century is, for one 
who has lived through them, a terrifying experience. We have 
meant well. It is hard to see what we have done to land us 
in this age of unparalleled oppression and cruelty and haunting 
read. We are not a harsh and inhuman generation; on the contrary, 
r ‘the western world at least, we have been constantly carrying further 
r old practice of making our laws more merciful, our customs and 
titutions more sympathetic to the unfortunate. We are not a decadent 

n the contrary, in athletic contests this century is surpassing all 
ious records; in-war and in exploration it has shown itself an age 
f heroes. We are not stationary and -unprogressive. Quite the reverse; 


edicine and even sociology, have been greater than in any other 
half-century of human history. 

Besides, man has much greater power over his whole environment. 
; improved methods of communication and locomotion have turned 
istant nations into neighbours, and made the world smaller and more 
nageable. International co-operation, once so difficult, has become an 
7 thing. Why is it that all the increased powers of improving the 
al life of mankind have somehow gone wrong? 
England have, of course, a special position. Compared with 
t of Europe, we have hardly suffered. We are weakened and 
verished, but we have been through no foreign occupation, we 
had no tyrannical governments or savage civil strife. This makes 
ps rather slow in making allowance for the stronger feelings of 
pean neighbours; on the other hand, it enables us to preserve 
our sanity and moderation. Trying then to use our imagination 
: gig our sanity, what is it that has gone wrong?’ 
t speak of mere passing mistakes in policy. There is something 
ce one. ‘ssate in a time of heavy economic strain, when 


advances made in every kind of science, from astronomy and physics - 


Court Secret of Freedom 


Bene tise 4 By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


< 


we are faced with the enormous task of restoring the shattered economy 
of Europe, to say nothing of our own, why are we spending not merely 
hundreds but thousands of millions on military preparation? Why, when 
our supply of labour is badly insufficient, are we introducing universal 
conscription in peace time? Why, above all, has so large a proportion 


of our dazzling scientific discoveries been ‘devoted to instruments of 


destruction? We all know. It is because we have no choice. We are 
living in an age of war: war and the fear of war, almost unbroken for 
thirty-six years. And, what is worse, a war which inside many states 
has grown into civil war of class against class, gang against gang; and 
beyond the boundaries of any state into something like a war between 
continents. 

How did we ever get into this condition? I can never forget two 
statements made in the world I knew as a young man, by two very 
sober and well-informéd journalists. Mr. Brailsford remarked in 1913 
that a European war was surely a thing that need no longer be con- 
sidered a possibility. Mr. J. A. Spender said emphatically in 1914 that 
‘a war between us and our German cousins was unthinkable’. Those 
statements did represent the world in which we then lived, a world in 


‘which nations were not constantly afraid of one another, a world without 


passports and permits and secret agents, without slave camps and 
torture, and mutual murder as a method of political argument; with 
stable currencies, and with the old civilised Christian Europe well 
recognised as the leader of the continents. 

How did it begin? It is fashionable to look always for economic 
causes and to pretend that poverty is the usual cause of war. But in 
this case that will not do. Imperial Germany had no economic griev- 
ances, only immense ambitions. She was the richest and strongest 
nation in Europe: the most esteemed for learning, science, music and 
philosophy; with much the finest army in the world and a, navy 


fs. 


to Gertie: ‘eyes, were re) 
military, scarcely a match even for the Boers; stupid to a degree and 


The -Lesson of the First War ; 
The Kaiser, as we know, wavered. Like all aggressors, he would 
not fight unless he was sure he would win. What decided him was © 


wrapped up in mere money-making, as their own best writers, Shaw 


the fatal delusion that vic.ory. would be easy and quick. ‘Poor ‘man, © 
he injected the virus of war into Europe and the poison is in our veins 


still. He learnt his lesson. But. we also Jearnt a lesson from that war. — 


It was the first actual world war. We learnt thar war could no longer 


be isolated or neglected. If it once broke out, no nation would be. 


safe. War from henceforth must be prevented by the collective will 
of mankind. It could be done. The yictorious allies could form an 
all-powerful League of Nations; their system of inter-allied controls — 


directing ships, armaments, food and supplies in general formed an 
instrument of world government by which the League could enforce - 
its will. The League started off with high hopes. Then, as we know, 


came the disappointments. The allies did not hold together. The 


inter-allied controls were dissolved. America rejected the League. The 


peace-loving nations had not yet learnt their lesson; of the others too 
many were left with ambitions whetted for war. Japan had been 
denied common rights of migration, denied racial equality with her 
white allies. She could not forget how easily she had beaten one of ~ 
the greatest white nations in 1905. Italy was discontented with her 
war gains and found a leader who had a new method of revolu- 
tion and promised her a new Roman empire. And there was the 
old enemy, Germany, soon to find a strange insane man of genius 
to madden her into wild dreams of conquest. A world tired out and 
longing to be left at peace had given these gamblers just a SPACE 
tunity they needed. 

Besides, there had been great lessons taught to diseased minds by 
the Russian revolution, a- revolution begotten in the agony of war, 


‘more terrible than any previous revolution, because it was a retort 


to a. more terrible suffering. It had shown how easily an organised 
minority ready for immediate violence could master a whole un- 


_ organised nation; the more extreme the violence the more swift and 


certain the success. It taught also the fatal fascination, among suffer- 


ing and desperate peoples, of an appeal to pure hate, hate of poor — 


against rich, of servant. against master, of law-breaker against the — 
rule of law. It was the lesson learnt by Mussolini in his Fascismo, 


by Hitler in his National Socialism. Called by different names, it is. 
all essentially one movement, a gospel of violence. It sometimes 


announced itself as a denial of God; it was always a denial of the 


difference between right and wrong. It came like a noxious drug 10, 


men and peoples who were dreaming of world conquest. 

It is easy, on looking back, to see why the second world war 
occurred. The forces that wanted it were very strong. Only when 
America was forced into co-operation did the law-abiding nations win 


a difficult victory. It is also easy to see why the second war was so 
Men were already 


much worse and more savage than the. first. 
accustomed to war; accustomed to cruelty; to the persecution of Jews 
and aristocrats and intellectuals and to the extermination of political 
opponents. There were crimes in the first war, but they were child’s 
play to those committed in the second, and not by one nation only. 
Also the second war stirred up, as the first did not, an explosion of © 


that sleeping resentment of the unfortunate against the fortunate, the 
unsuccessful against ‘the successful, the oppressed against the oppressor,. 


which is one of the eternal perils” of human society. 
Then the second war was ended by a far worse settlement than 


the first. The Peace of Versailles had its weaknesses, but that of 


Yalta was almost a peace of despair. It began by abandoning those 
very ‘peoples in whose, cause we had undertaken the war. It left in 
dominance over an exhausted Europe a power which, .as long as it © 


had free choice, had been on the side of the enemy and accepted in 


an extreme form his doctrines of violence and conquest. A strange 
climax! With great pomp and circumstance, with deep and sincere 


longing for peace at last, the Governments of the world at San 
Francisco signed the great Charter of the United Nations, suspecting 


—o idecn dente The ‘British rst un- of 


and Wells and Galsworthy, openly confessed. Should not Germany 
~ strike the one decisive blow which would put her in her right position, 
“misiress of Europe and Eudes of civilisation ? Six WEES would do it. 


The SapanOe still lives,” “but is | of course not fu 
world union we are left with a cold war, a cold war ubiquit 
unrelenting and from time to time threatening | to. burst : into 


tion of this fie half of the rene century. The. adds in 
ways seem shied = asin pedoes. and eke: the free beara 0 


is worth peraindiia: Sasclies of our great sources of (pREE 


it is a great help that we are all threatened together. All the ic ie 
of the western liberal tradition, nations. which have had long Tis. 


ence of freedom, of mutual tolerance, of humane living, ha 
-made to realise a unity among them far deeper and more impassioned 
than any of their past differences. The far-flung British Commonwealth, 
- the all-powerful United States, the leaders of civilisation in Europe, — 
and some in Asia, are feeling their unity as never before in history. — 
Not yet organised, not yet an effective reality, something very great 
is here struggling into existence. It will not depend upon formal 
treaties, though treaties there must be. It will depend, as I see it, 
on the united will of the noblest civilisation that man has yet attained ' 
not merely to defend its frontiers but to save its soul: The danger to 
all that we most love has united us, and made us oe that we are j 
really one.. C, 
We have the courage and the unity. Korea, with all its disappoint- 

_ ments, has at least shown that. We have, with American aid, the — 
material resources. Our time of hardship and discomfort will last, and — 
may become worse, but who is afraid of hardship and discomfort for - 
the sake of freedom? Have we the men and women who are capable - > 
both of meeting the danger and suffering that may well lie before 
us, and capable also of the more difficult but inevitable task, not 
merely of resisting evil but in the end of overcoming evil with good? — 

~Here I am hopeful. In every country of the west we have abundant — 
records of heroism and. endurance. In every centre of suffering and x 
danger there has been a rush of voluntary workers eager to help—_ ; 


and, which is sometimes harder—even to forgive. They are a ‘daunt- 
less band, not in this country only, but in almost every country of — 
western Europe. I have seen. enough of the ordinary unsensational _ ; 
relief to children. to refugees and displaced persons, to feel quite 
clear that if we do fail in our combat with evil things, it will at any % 
rate not be from lack of charity. Psychologically speaking, I-suspect _ 
that the frightful harvest of hate over the world has generated in the 


heart of man its own antidote. eee E 
‘ > 1 ; F iN an 4 ; i 
Need to Porat Party’ Differences . é oe ‘ 


Have we the right method? Here I have one. clear vat to say. 
It is: forget party differences. Party differences made America betray” =f 
the League of Nations, party differences undermined France in 1940; 
they are now rending Italy and Germany and other nations into ‘blindly ¥, 
hostile camps. Forget political abstractions and catchwords like equality, : 
democracy, capitalism, socialism, and the like; they all mean different 
things in the mouths of different speakers, and of all of them you a 
can have either too little or too much. At best they are temporary — ” 
expedients, and they make men lose sight of the old permanent prin- 
ciples of human life, as true now as when they were. first spoken. — 
Let us remember, for instance, the motto of Roman Cicero, that peor 
faith is the foundation of all human Society ; the exhortation of Athenian — s 
Peficles that the secret of happiness is. freedom, and the secret’ of 
freedom courage; the reminder of an old Hebrew prophet that w. 
is required of us is to do justly and to love mercy, and to w 
humbly with our God. We have, after all, something very pre: 
to save. We do not want any new-fangled message. Let me 
the words of an English statesman, modern but long out of Gee 
speaking of this civilisation that is now in peril, Mr. Gladstone says: 
‘I cannot tell you what I think of the nobleness of this inheritance ~ 
that has descended upon us, of the sacredness of the duty of main- 
taining it’. I commend that word of a great reformer to ourselves 


awful years of crime sad misery, gnotbes counsel of the’ same § 
“Let me entreat you to let the dead past bury its dead, to 
you every recollection of bygone evils, to love and sustain 
through all the vicissitudes that are to come ’ are A: 
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or Conflict? 


JOHN HATCH on South Africa and the colour question 


HE human race is today torn by two fundamental conflicts. 

That between the ideologies of political democracy. and of 

communism is widely publicised and recognised by us all. The 

other conflict, which may well prove to be of greater signifi- 
ance for human society, is that of racial or colour antagonism. This is 
till largely concealed from most of us in Europe by the attention which 
ve have concentrated on the communist issue. Yet it is steadily gnawing 
way the roots of any hope of future human harmony. 

There is no doubt that throughout the world the coloured 
yeoples feel some form of common bond against white people, whom 
hey identify as their oppressors, past or present. Yet the coloured 
yeoples as a whole have not yet decisively .accepted communism, 
though the propaganda of communism offers them equality and free- 
lom from oppression. They are still anxiously asking themselves whether 
t is communism or political democracy which offers them the greater 
ope of self-advancement and progress towards an independent status. 
And so the conflict of political ideologies is very closely linked with the 
solour issue, and it is obvious that the decision of the coloured peoples 


Members of the South African Native Representative Council, a purely advisory body 
hich was established under the South Africa Act: ‘there are no native members of 
he House of Assembly, but Africans elect a number of European representatives 

South African State Information Office 


ill vitally affect the outcome of the struggle between communism and 
he western democracies. If non-European peoples as a whole identify 
heir ambitions for liberty and independence with the communist 
jhilosophy, the outlook for the cause of political democracy will become 
ery dark indeed. Militant communism, aided by militant anti-white 
lationalism, would present a very formidable alliance. ; 
It is in this perspective that the South African scene assumes its 
nternational significance. The coloured peoples think of political 
lemocracy mainly as a white man’s organisation of society. They have 
arely and only recently enjoyed its benefits themselves. Indeed, to many 
Mf them it represents a hypocrisy, designed for the enjoyment only of 
white people, and they consider that the dishonesty of its principles is 
xxposed when they demand that its rights and responsibilities should be 
tended to them. Their estimation of its benefits is, therefore, 
uenced by a sceptical suspicion of the white man’s sincerity in 
tending them to their coloured subjects. Now the chief test of this 
cerity is considered by coloured peoples throughout the world to 
e in South Africa. Every incident, policy or speech concerning race 
tions in the Union has immediate news value, wherever coloured 
are considering the issue, whether it be in’ Asia, America or in 
itself. They see in South Africa a white minority with a complete 
y of political, social and economic power, a minority of 
,000 Europeans dominating a nation of over 12,000,000 inhabit- 


ants, and they ask themselves what sign there is that where they have 
power the white men intend to extend the principles of political 
democracy to others. Many of them already believe that the white man 
from western society only extends his democracy to his subjects when 
he needs their help or has lost the power to resist their demands. Some 
are already far along the road to the further conclusion that, although 
the communist system may restrict political liberty, it cannot restrict it 
further than their present rulers have done. They believe that it may 
offer a prospect, of which they see no sign in their present society, of 
being treated as equals, even if it should be as equals without political 
liberty. South African conditions*are always given as the clearest 
evidence for this conclusion. 

In these circumstances, the relations between South Africa and the 
other nations of the world, and particularly the attitude adopted in 
international society to South African policies, assume a new and vital 
significance. This fact is of tremendous importance to Britain. We still 
have control of a large colonial empire and have accepted that the 
guiding principle of our rule should be that of trusteeship. We aim to 
aid the colonial peoples to build up democratic institutions of 
such:a nature as will enable them to gain the maximum ‘demo- 
cratic value, without having to experience the long social and 
political struggles which preceded the establishment of political 
democracy in Europe. Our deliberate and public object is to 
assist them to full self-government as quickly as possible, con- 
ditional only upon the democratic reality of that government. 

But this British colonial policy is in direct contradiction to 
the non-European policy of South Africa. In the Union the 
principle of ‘ No equality.in church or state’, which formed the 
basis of the first constitution of the Transvaal, has long been 
accepted as the sine qua non of European policy, and is now 
being pursued rigidly in all forms of national life. The conflict 
affects British-South African relations at all points of contact in 
the African continent. In the first place, Britain is conducting 
a number of experiments in political and economic develop- 
ment in her-African colonies, and each depends vitally upon the 
existence of confidence between the colonial administration and 
the colonial peoples involved. If such.experiments in self-govern- 
ment and partnership succeed, the African peoples within the 
Union will certainly be still further aroused against South African 
policy. If, on the other hand, South African policy is sufficiently 
powerful to spread itself northward, the whole foundations of 
British colonial policy will be destroyed. 


Nigerian chiefs and British officials outside the Council Chamber at Lagos. 
Africans form the majority of the Legislative Council 
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for reasons of prestige and in order the better to control their labour 


have always taken the attitude that the peoples of these territories them- 
_ selves must be consulted before any change in their status is contem- 
~ plated, and there is no doubt that African opinion within each of the — 
Protectorates is age eat opposed to eget ie within the Union. 


India and South ‘Adlon 
And what of South Africa’s relation to ‘the Chanramweseh Before 


within the National Party declaring their determination to leave the 
Commonwealth at the earliest opportunity. The vehemence of the 
voices has been somewhat modified by two influences. First, at the 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in April 1949, India 
attained her ambition to achieve a republican constitution and yet 
remain within the Commonwealth. The possibility that South Africa 
could follow this example, clearly led Dr. Malan on his return to 


their desire, without losing contact with the Commonwealth itself. The — 
second influence has been the rapid growth within the Union of the 
* fear of communism, and the realisation that if she leaves the Common- 
‘ - wealth, South Africa will be internationally isolated and unable to seek 
Bat adequate protection against any form of communist attack. 

Yet this is only one side of the issue. What of the attitude of the 
other members of the Commonwealth to the issues raised by South 
. African membership? The Commonwealth has become a very loose 
ot organisation with the completest freedom for each individual member, 
- but its very existence depends on a fundamental common outlook in 


{ae recent times have demanded ever greater positive principles in inter- 
* national politics. As the Balfour Report of 1926 put it, ‘ The British 
Empire is not founded on negatives. It depends essentially, if not 
formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are its life blood. Free 
co-operation is its instrument. Peace, security and progress are among 
‘its objects’. What are these ‘ positive ideals’ and ‘ free institutions ’? 
Since the end of the last war, the basic character of the Common- 
wealth has been vitally changed by the inclusion of the three new Asiatic 


wealth are now non-Europeans. 

Thus the Commonwealth can be seen as a gigantic coun for 
experiments in racial and colour relations, which have a fundamental 
importance for human social progress. The issue of the plural society, 
in which clearly defined groups have to live together within one social 
framework, is one of the greatest problems facing the human race 
today. Southern Africa is its most important testing ground, involving 
not only the Union, but also the Rhodesias and East African territories. 


~ various groups can live together with a degree of equality or on a 
‘cain democratic basis. The South Africans have set their faces away. from 

aes “equality, and resolutely towards group segregation with white 
supremacy. They can legitimately claim that there has as yet been 
no consistent alternative policy formulated, but it may well be that 
their attitude is in direct*contravention of the principles on which 
the Commonwealth is founded. There are some people who consider 
that compromise: is possible, but I think that sooner rather than later, 
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suggest that the Nationalists could attain the Afrikaner Republic of 


Dominions. As a result, three-quarters of the inhabitants of the Common-. 


5 “Africa. Economically and geographically Swaziland anit Basutolan and 
at least part of Bechuanaland form part of the Union, and successive authority j f 
Union Governments since 1910 have hoped to incorporate them, both Nations’ Assembly has reel? condemned Sou 


~ supply and the ‘sources of the Union’s main rivers. British Governments — 


the South African General Election of 1948 there were strong voices — 


national and international life. Moreover, the international issues of — 


_ towards its Indian inhabitants, but this has never mbd 
- policy. In fact, such’ discrimination has been intensified. . 

Now the Assembly has not only again told the South frican an 
Indians to hold a Round Table conference, ‘but has. ordered the 
to suspend the operation of that_pillar of | “Apartheid, the Group A 
Act. There can be no question that here the United Nations is del 
ately claiming to enforce its laws in the internal affairs of the So 
African nation. It is this claim which has led the United States. 
Soviet Union and the United ‘Kingdom to abstain from voting | 
number of Assembly resolutions because of their fear of creati 
precedent of domestic interference. This raises great issues of int 4 
national policy and takes one’s mind back to Manchukuo, the Spanish 
Civil War, internal persecution in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, 
to the exclusion of Franco’s Spain from the United Nations itself. But. 
_ there can be no. doubr that for member-nations the decision of the ; 
Assembly i is law. . 

The issue of South-West Africa has also’ Pres: brought to a a 
in the Assembly session recently completed. Last year the question 
was referred to the International Court at The Hague for its advisory — 
opinion. The Court gave judgment that.reports should be given by the» 
South African Government on her administration of the territory, 
and that petitions from its inhabitants should be passed on to the United 
Nations; this judgment was immediately and publicly réjected by 
Dr. Malan and other members of his Government: They continued 
to hold elections in South-West Africa for the election of members to- 
the Union Parliament, and confined the franchise to Europeans alone. — 
On December 13, the General Assembly passed a resolution which 
set up a Commission of five to negotiate on the implementation of the 
Hague Court recommendations and to receive reports and petitions. 
The South African Government has not yet stated whether it will 
obey the Assembly. or not, but, in view of its ‘uncompromising resistance 
to such proposals in the past, it is most unlikely that it will accept them. — 

This is obviously a very serious situation. Can the Commonwealth 
‘tolerate one of its members openly defying the highest international 
authority? But the issue goes much further than Commonwealth opinion. 
If South Africa defies the Assembly decision it will be a threat to 
international authority as deliberate as that of the North Koreans. . 
The South Africans have always been very suspicious of the organisation — 
of the United Nations. They realise, above all, that the United Nations : 
represents through its membership only 34.41 per cent. oe . 
contrasted with 65.59 per cent. non-Europeans. . 
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Challenge to the Authority of the United Nations © 

The issue in the international world is quite clearly one of a é 
challenge to the authority of the United Nations, and, once again, the 
coloured peoples of the world are watching to see whether the United — . 


NW 


So far there has not been worked out any consistent solution as to how Nations, with its strong European control of the Security Council, 


is going to enforce its authority when it is dealing with a matter ote 
conflict between whites and coloureds. Here again every one of the 
British Colonies is suspiciously examining the policy of the British 
Government on this issue. It is not, then, an exaggeration, to state 
emphatically that the South African issue is one of supreme significance “A, 
for the future of human society. Peoples of all races and colours are 
coming into ever increasing contact with each other, and peoples. who 
have in the past been subjects and slaves are demanding the right | to 


the issue will have to be faced and positively decided, the issue of determine their own destiny. We are faced with the alternatives per 


whether the Commonwealth is going to exist on a basis of true racial 
equality and harmony or not. At all events, the present position in 
Pays Commonwealth relations is distinctly uneasy. The first principle of the 
Saal Commonwealth is absolute equality between all member states; yet 
By South Africa, which denies the equality of Europeans and non-Euro- 


peans at home, has to confer on a basis of equality with three completely United Nations as some degree of world government, we cannot 


non-European Commonwealth members. 
We who watch must hope that Commonwealth Conferences will 


Ba be honest and couragecus enough to face this paramount-racial issue, 
- as because it is steadily undermining the foundations of the structure of the 
_---—- Commonwealth itself. We have seen how, at successive sessions 
Bc: ; 
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he _ South Africa’s racial policy, and on two counts. First, she has com- 


of the Assembly, India has taken the initiative in raising the issue of South Africa. For my part, Iam convinced t our vice 


plained. of the discrimination exercised against the Indian community partnership or conflict between white and- coloured 
wihin South sik) and, secondly, there have been heated ca human. Tace. —Third Programme A ae S 


Es 


recognising that skin pigmentation does not determine character and 
ability, and thus seeking progress through co-operation based upon a 
conception of human unity, or of trying to maintain white suprei 
through force. South Africa has become the symbol for the one alte 
tive in this choice, and whether or not we are ready to regard t 


our eyes to the issues which are raised by South African racial DO 

The United Nations took its decision when it declared ‘ 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights’. ‘The is 
us is whether we are to support that SOeCBHCR actively, or 
expedient to close our eyes to it in order to | se the Ex 


mine not only the future of international -authority, but ie 


CREA 
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Y “T-got a letter from a’ lady who began like 


ht or cooker, use a gas ring or a fire; every time we go to the pictures, 
el by train, or walk through the lighted streets at night; in every 
or workshop we are using coal. Britain’s industry, Britain’s 
Britain’s exports, are founded on the labour of the miner in 
Pa tee ye ss A py et ws =." ; 
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stations, the gasworks and so on through.the winter months. If 
f stocks fall too low, the factories stop working, the power stations 
out of action, people are unemployed, everyone suffers hardship or 
fort in some degree at home. We are definitely up against that 
for the next twelve weeks—say, till Easter. We are up against 
danger that the stocks will get too low, that the power stations may 
, that very many people will, for a period, be unemployed. 
y is there that danger? Never since 1945 have we had the 
we need. No other industry was hit so badly by the war. There 
been some recovery; we have helped the mines out by opencast 
tion. With these supplies we made a coal budget for the year— 
uch for users here at home, so much for exports overseas. Some 
think the exports this year were too high. And it is true that, 
had exported less to the Commonwealth and western Europe in 
half of the year, our stock position would be better now. But 
I think back to the*beginning of the year, I feel very certain that 


ritish policy abroad. We had to close the dollar gap by our export 

We had to get from other nations, who wanted coal, the essential 
id and raw materials by which the export drive could be sustained. 
ave closed the dollar- gap; month by month, our exports beat 


ires. And in that effort, in that great result, our coal exports have 
yed a vital part. Nor is that all. British coal helped recovery in 
smn Europe; helped to keep the factories going, helped to save it 
the menace of the unceasing communist attack. — 

ainly our exports paid a big dividend in many ways. But could 
ord them, with our growing needs at home? Of course, we knew, 
en we made our budget, that we should want more coal than we 
used in 1949. Industry was booming, output from the factories 


extra shifts; from new machines, which give more production, 
‘use more power per hour—in other words, from ‘greater quantities 
. The power stations were demanding greater quantities of coal. 
actories used thirty per cent. more electricity than they did three 
ago; offices and shops forty per cent.; the housewife, for cooking 


, we all rejoice. It means more national wealth, higher wages, 
mfortinthe home. =  ~— ; 

stimated that for all these reasons we should need, according 

‘weather, from four to six million tons more coal in 1950 than 

used in Britain the year before. Six millions in a year is an 

increase; no one suggested that it would be more than that. 


© quite as it should, but we met that by sending less coal abroad, 
ent with our customers overseas. Then three things happened. 
| October and November, the output from the mines began to 
apeeseaad of increase, which had gone on for five years, 
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Rt. Hon. P. x Fe ; NOEL-BAKER, M.~P., Minister of epuclwand Power 


e in the daily paper that you are thinking of 
_ went up sharply above the estimate. 


tonight to ask you for your help in preventing a fuel crisis; 
risis may come, will come, unless we all do what we can. We all 
uite literally live by coal. Every time we switch on an electric 


he summer; we build up stocks of coal to feed the factories, the | 


exports made a powerful contribution to the major purposes of 


records; it has been a superb national effort, which all the world 


sed by no less than nine per cent. The numbers of factory workers - 
by two per cent. Where did all the extra output come from? _ 


fires and heating water, seventeen per cent. In all this increase, of _ 


3 allowed for in the coal budget which we made. Until the 
the budget looked all right. In the summer, the stock-building 


“ , 


began to flag. Opencast_ production has reached its target every year 
since 1941. This autumn the constant rain made immense difficulties 
for the contractors and their men. Third, in December, consumption — 


__ These three changes lost us in the autumn 2,500,000 tons; they meant — 
_that our stocks went swiftly down, they brought the danger which for 
the next twelve weeks we are up against. As they saw these changes 
happening, the Government took all the measures that they could. As 
_I have said, in the summer we began to send less coal abroad; later we 
reduced the exports even more. We decided to buy ‘coal abroad; we 
hope, in this danger period, to bring in, perhaps, 1,000,000 tons. We 
gave priority for the shipping needed. We speeded up the opening of 
_ new sites for opencast production. We asked the miners for a bigger 
effort—Saturday working or extra overtime in all the pits. You remem- 
ber their magnificent response. We started a drive to get more miners. 
We stopped recruiting for the Armed Forces in the coalfields. We have 
_told the young patriotic miners who volunteer that their most vital 
national service now is getting coal. . 

On Wednesday the Prime Minister met the miners’ leaders, and 
appealed to them to make an even greater effort—3,000,000 tons extra 
in the next four months. It is a high target, but the miners’ leaders 
have accepted it, and promised to do their utmost to achieve it. If they 
do achieve it, we should be reasonably safe. But prolonged snow might 
hold up the railways, and so cause a stoppage at some pits. Prolonged: 
snow and rain might cut down opencast, as it has done in the last few 
‘months. So we have to ask you now to help in a great national effort 
to save coal in every way you can. 

We can all save coal in lots of ways. We can save it in the factories 
—there are very few, even the most efficient, that could not save some 
coal. My Ministry has expert engineers, who with special instruments 
estimate how much coal a factory should require. Scores of the best firms 
have called them in; as a direct result, they have saved, oh the average, 
one ton in five. One inexperienced stoker may waste every day as much 
coal as a miner can produce. In many factories, coal could be saved by 

switching off lights and heaters, by stopping motors on the machines, 
when they are really not required. If you are in a factory or a workshop 
—manager, engineer, foreman, worker on the bench or the machine— 
see what you can do. If you are in an office or a shop, can you do with 
one light less in ten? With the electric heater two minutes less in 
twenty? If everyone in offices and shops did that, they would save, from 
now till April, 50,000 tons of coal. 


"What the Housewife Can Do ; 

You housewives who work at home, I know, are short of coal. But all 
the same, you can do as much as men and women who run factories or 
department stores. Perhaps you can do more, because there are so many 
of you. You have gas for cooking, for fires, for heating water. Can you 
burn the gas two minutes less in every twenty? If everybody, at home, 
in offices and shops, could do it, that two minutes would save 800,000 
tons of coal. The Government, the Electricity and Gas Boards, the 

women’s organisations, are going to tell you, by advertising and in other 
ways, how savings can most easily and most conveniently be made. Put 
the kettle on before, not after, you light the gas. Do not boil more water 
than you need. Keep the lid on the saucepan while you are cooking—if 
everybody left the lids off their saucepans, it might cost, in three 
months, 100,000 tons of coal; 1,000,000 pilot lights on water-heaters 
burn, in three months, 50,000 tons of coal. These figures sound incredi- 
ble, but they are true. Try to save those two minutes in twenty in your 
use of gas. Try to use one bar only of your electric fire, and use it, if 
you can, for half-an-hour less each day. Not, of course, if you are ill, or 
if you have an invalid who needs the warmth, or a baby or a child. I 
am talking to those who are fit and well. 

To support your efforts, and to save the coal, the Government have 
decided to stop the lighting of advertisements and shop windows. We 
much regret it; but we have to do it, and the order will come into force 
on Monday next. We have got an all-out campaign in every Government 
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and Gas Boards, on the railways, to poe all the ar we can. 
_ Now I have told you what the Government are doing; what the 
‘miners have pledged themselves to do. We’ask you now, and for the 


next twelve weeks, to play your part. We ask you, I know, not only 


for effort, for care and thought, but for some sacrifice as well. Less 
<S warmth, less light—of course you will feel it. But if it keeps the 
‘factories. at work, I am sure ae you will believe it has been worth 


By R OBERT GUI i L A IN, » Foreign News Editor of ‘Le Monde? 


O bid goodbye to the first half of the century, Paris eon an 


ermine coat of snow on Christmas Day. And to greet the New 


“ne Year, it fired an unprecedented salvo with its gay artillery of 


champagne bottles. Theatres, restaurants and night-clubs have 
broken this year all records of attendance. It is reported that Parisians 
have swallowed, for Christmas alone, more’ than one million pannds 


of poultry, and several millions of oysters. 


You should not think, however, that in these beginnings of a rather 


. disquieting new half century, Frenchmen were only thinking of having 


a good time. All records were broken. also in a different kind of cele- 


bration: never before had the Paris churches been so crowded for the 
traditional midnight Mass. Hundreds of people queued up in the snow 


before being admitted under the Gothic arches of Notre Dame or the 


_white modern domes of Montmartre Cathedral.-A peculiar atmosphere 


shung over Paris that made these festivities different from what they 


_have been in these ‘last years. It was the complex feeling that on one 
hand this was the first ‘real’ Christmas of post-war times, and at the 


‘same time, that this permission to forget past troubles might be of short 
duration, for the year 1951 was born under ominous shadows. 


It was only a few weeks ago that the French public suddenly realised © 
_that the Korean affair had brought the western world to the verge of 
'- a development we had every reason to fear more than anything else: 


a general war in the Far East. We have never ceased to think that 


_ the Korean war must be judged chiefly from a European point of 
_ view, that is, on its indirect effects on Europe. From that angle, the war, 


however distasteful, had, until recently, some favourable results. First, 
it dispelled any doubts among Frenchmen about the determination of 


‘the United States to defend the free world. Secondly, that kind of — 
_ new Pearl Harbour made America realise her unpreparedness ‘and the 
_ necessity to hasten her rearmament if her containment policy was to 
_ apply also in the western hemisphere. Thirdly, Korea provided, from 

the military point of view, a training field for weapons that may one 

day defend us, and; from a diplomatic point of view, a testing ground 
- for the solidarity of the United Nations. 


We in Paris got a terrible shock when President Truman made 
is famous statensent about the atomic bomb. Mr. Attlee’s rush to 


- Washington therefore ‘brought us a tremendous relief. We French felt, 
_as you probably did in Britain, that the composure and cool head of 


your Prime Minister were urgently needed to avoid a loss of temper that 


-was to be feared in Washington, not to speak of the rash decisions that — 


seemed to threaten in Tokyo. We chose not to join -in these Attlee- 
Truman talks in Washington, for we had full confidence, especially 
after the visit to London of our Prime Minister, M. Pleven, that. Mr. 
Attlee was the best advocate of the political and strategical principle 
which we had at heart: that is the principle of Europe first. 


Following events, and the success of Mr. Attlee’s mission, have 


confirmed that our confidence was well placed. Ir may happen that 
the push of the Chinese armies south of the 38th parallel will put the 
United Nations in a tigh: ‘spot. But this, we can hope, will not bring 


an entanglement of the west into a Chinese war. If we finally had to 


withdraw from Korea—a withdrawal which. should not be a voluntary 


one—the United States and the United Nations are no more likely to 


try to enlarge the war in Northern Asia, but rather to concentrate on 


the defence of the most endangered: areas: that is South-East Asia, 
_and chiefly Western Europe itself. 


- Let us then turn to the developments in Barape That the defence of 
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~ After the Champagne and. ‘Oysters 


opinion, te: be talks saat meet just ‘taken place i in Brussels civ eC 


problem that was confronting us, however, that is the problem > 
German rearmament, we French thought it was time for us to try 


‘new. and an bee 2 plan for. immediate Gernun: rearmament. 


_ ton promises the Germans everything unconditionally, i in order to win 


compromise in the so-called. eee Plan on German rearmament. 


secondly, the meeting in Paris of a conference aiming at the crea’ 
inside the Atlantic Alliance, of a future European Army; finally, 
_ French. bac of view on a bine ek oe which was fc r 


to jth the. aed for eianrd at ace with Russia. 


the heavy burdens of rearming ourselves during the respite ¥ 


Droeigs ai of our: morale; mule 10 the ee} Beerce 
Europe will come first was the chief. and the welcome: result, in our ‘ 


of peace ee Fone and aia tS Tf the rae or 


~ stop, you, of course, will suffer; but i it is for the nation that I ask ye 


now to help. —Home Servicel = (4) ; esa fit. 
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the twelve members of the Atlantic Pact Organisation. On the m: 


exert a. Lage influence. It is now known at. in Feo la 


Despite the urgency of the situation in Europe, France raised strong 
objections and asked that we should proceed more slowly and more 
carefully on that dangerous ground. The chief reason was not our old. 
fear of an armed German neighbour. Our objections were not motivated — 
by obsolete memories of the past or by sentimental reasons. They were A 
practical, we believe, and motivated by our will to build a new Europe 
as the best shield against an eventual Soviet aggression; a Europe which - 
would be a military and economic community, founded on a reconcilia- 
tion between France and Germany. The Schuman Plan for pooling 
our iron and coal production proceeds from that idea. But if Washing- 


their adherence to the Atlantic Pact organisation, how can you expect — | 
these Germans to make the sacrifices in the political and economic | 
fields, not to speak of the military, on which depends the building at 
a true European union? You may object that there is no more time | 
for the slow process of uniting Europe. We answer that, in such a case, | 
we should avoid giving arms at once to the Germans, for all that is — 
given to them will necessarily reduce the amount that will be available 
to you British and to us French, who should be armed in priority.” 

- Last, but not least, the Germans have not failed to object that the 
feck in no kLurry to rearm. If we still have to convince them, a 
besides this, if the material process of arming them is to take ti 
should not this delay be taken advantage of? Should we not make 5; 
supreme effort to speak with Russia, especially at a when Mosco ide i 
is anxtous, or’ pretends to be anxious, to reopen the four-power con- 
versations? These views have, we belreve, influenced, to some extent, 
the. decisions taken in Brussels. In exchange, France has accepted a | 
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Ma whe the emit pool of iron and coal- will start functionin 


We are not playing a neutral or neutralist policy i in all this. 
not neutral between west and east: we belong to the west, an 
fight for western freedom and creed if the worst comes. But we r 
to believe that the gap between east and west is impossible 10. 
We are still trying the ways of peace, while accepting, at the : 


pe may gain. Speaking of this new burden, the last ca 
have seen our Prime Minister, M. Pleven, win a “massive 1 
in the French Parliament, in favour of . his special. rearmament’b 
This vote, as M. Pleven said;-will prove to the east that 


pean Hi ‘be eventuall raised 
e end of 953! aE oti this, the French tax-payer 
000,000 in new taxes. All parties joined in 
drastic programme—except ‘the communists—despite 
entails an. ominous: saprtenc’ in sede reconstruction, of 
ce-time eee Le nt See ee 


“HE bad old year is over and we are back to normal. The 
_ wonderfully gay and brilliant wrappings of Christmas packages 
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are sinking into the slime of all the great rivers of America. 
Christmas trees in many millions of American homes have gone 
e same way; their little lights disconnected and packed away until, 
d help ‘us, next December. The trees have left nothing but a frond 
caught in the carpet or a pine cone in the fireplace. The great 
t in Rockefeller Plaza has been hacked into a lump of lumber and 
| to a shrewd carpenter for two per cent. the cost of trucking it 
Manhattan. And all the stores are besieged with that most 
istrous regiment of women—the January sales shoppers. 
e thermometer, which here in New York had been in the high 
enties in November—took a_nose-dive in Christmas week to 
= degrees—or as you would say to twenty-three degrees of frost. 
e snow is all around us—deep and crisp and even; and the next 
deep: and wet and slushy. Except in the parks, where it stays firm, 


Ils on sleds and skis like balls of wool down knitting needles... 
Before I came in to talk to you I looked out on a bright, piping, 
“knife-cold day—but the kind of day that this climate is famous for: 
air is dry as an autumn leaf and the sky is a flawless purple, the 
is just coming on, and I am suspended thirty-three floors up 
ooking up and down the smaller and even taller columns of sparkling 
of the skyscrapers all around. At this time of the evening, and 
time of the year—five o’clock on a winter’s day—everybody is still 
his office. So a million little rectangles of light transform the 
rectangles of cement and steel into a series of banners or lace 
ains draped down from the sky. Over to my right and down the 
r I could see the beacon -held high in the torch of the Statue of 
erty, and through the Narrows a ship was sidings It was, alas, a 
pship. Back, to normal. 

On. “my desk there is a copy of a ‘national magazine with a cover 
ture of its Man of the Year. The first January issue of this magazine, 
may know, always carries on its cover a photograph or painting of 
‘man—anywhere in the world—who its editors think has most 
nged or made the big news. In the years that most of us have lived 
ugh these were the successful faces that were the symbols or the 
ders of their time: men like Churchill, Roosevelt, Marshall, Stalin. 
id now there is a younger face, on the current cover—the ‘Man of 
0. He is a man in a helmet, a young, unshaven, anonymously hand- 
man, a a rifle over his back, behind him the bare trunks of trees and 
landscape of mountain snow. In a poetic and I think fitting mood, 
‘editors chose this man—Man of the Year, it says, as usual. Name: 
erican. Occupation: Fighting Man. 

e inside story tells-the life-history of this man—or of some of the 
he stands for: ordinary soldiers from all over the United States 
te Trent of Memphis; Private Palma of Brooklyn; Corporal 
_ Japanese American from California; Private Popko, 
‘Bayonne, New Jersey. And so on. A British Officer told an 
ican correspondent: ‘ Your chaps have everything it takes to make 
eee sraaccee, physique, Boneepinets and an’ amazing 


=) of Geawal Hisenhower" 5 stat. When ‘the seh: Spomatas : 
ne Commander of the Adantic Alliance comes across for his’ 
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have gone from the floor and down the garbage shoot, and 


‘tiny moppets—whose sex is never quite clear—bounce down the. 


Teo dee weapons, ie will hah: met by a chief for all French armed 
forces, which is something that we have not got at present, and by a 


French General, who will be his chief Lieutenant for the continent: of 
_ Europe and North Africa. :, gs 
Through the windows of the Astoria Hotel, General Eontawat ad 


his French hosts will look over Paris’s Arch of Triumph. We in France 
think that the best triumph that ‘ Ike’ can have is to avert for us all a 


‘day when, after terrible ordeals, he would pass under the Arch at the _ 


head of an Allied Army. And we like him, because we know that he 


thinks just the same.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


arse oes ALISTAIR COOKE’S, pe peices, ‘American Letter’ * 


ability to eiidites adversity Se grace. . But ay wild be better 
off with a little more training in the art of retreat’. He mentioned, what 


has now become a standard criticism among the men themselves, the 


American reluctance to sacrifice twenty casualties today to save perhaps 


“a hundred tomorrow; the enormous supply trains that make retreating 


columns move at turtle speed—columns equipped with refrigerator 
lorries, beer trucks, chocolate supplies, office files and waste-baskets. 
This makes the supply lines reach out to the horizon, and a magazine 
reporter told of an American sergeant saying to new arrivals: ‘If you 
see anyone on the skyline, don’t shoot. He’s probably one of our guys’. 

All these things we know about, and many a bitter family has 
learned in the past month or so that the elaborate fur and wool and 


‘canvas uniforms—making the soldiers look just like the children in 


Central Park—could not keep frostbite from—at one time—as many 
as fifty-two per cent. of the casualties; so that, as Marguerite Higgins 
wrote, ‘their feet come off with their shoes ’. ‘We saw a newsreel the 
other night, as beautifully planned and shot as a feature film done in 


_all the leisure of rehearsals, and extra lights, and several camera set- 


ups. .It showed a bunch of marines, trapped in a mountain valley, 
being evacuated from. North Korea. They hunched around small fires 
and grinned at the cameras, but neither the fires nor the smiles could 
melt the frozen hands, and the shimmering breath, and the courage 
of the hobbling wounded, and the men prostrate on stretchers waiting 
for the ‘planes. Then a ’plane came down, iced all over, into a plateau 
of scudding snow, and Army. doctors came out, and they loaded the 
badly wounded and the aircraft took off again. Then they waited for 
another aircraft, and huddled again over the sticks of wood. One man 
took a great pull of beer from a can and registered—for the cameras— 
a rather grisly sort of bliss. ‘To endure adversity with grace’, the 
British officer said. That was a great compliment indeed because it is 
the literal truth. 

‘And what, as the winter campaign goes on, of the reinforcements? 
One thought strikes me at once. It has struck me before, and if things go 
from bad. to worse, it will strike more and more Americans all the time. 


. What of the reinforcements from the other United Nations? The 
- French have not made clear in this country the extent of their commit- 


ment in Indo-China, and the infantry they must keep on French soil. 
The British? Well, I’m sorry to say it is still private knowledge, 
Washington confidential knowledge, that Britain is up to the hilt in 
Malaya and on guard in-Hong Kong. And it is even more private 
knowledge how few men were available from the United Kingdom in 
the first place. I tried it out in Washington two weeks ago, on the 
Washington bureau of a first-class American paper. I asked what 
percentage of British troops were in Britain at the end of June, when 
Korea started. These are shrewd and hard-working newspapermen, 
running all over Washington by day, writing their daily pieces in the 
evening. They thought of the Far East and meditated; and said, oh, 
maybe no more than a half. Somebody said one-third. Not one of them 
knew that the true figure is nearer to one-fifth. We do not see in 
our papers, our magazines, our newsreels, pictures of British troops 
going | aboard at Southampton or on the Clyde or wherever. We have 
(continued on page 54) 
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aes into Prin 

‘Speech into Print 

: DISTINGUISHED broadcaster once told the Editor of this 
journal that THE LISTENER ought not to exist, adding with 
no less truth than courtesy that he could not do without it. 

; ee He meant of course that the spoken. word is one thing and 

a the written word another and that it is a mistake to confer the stability 


of print on words that are essentially winged. The point of view is 
one for which at all events on aesthetic grounds there is something to 


es. be said. As modes of communication speech and writing differ. Whether 


this ought to be so or not may be arguable, but in fact a piece prepared 
to be spoken usually has a quality about it that it would not have were 
; it intended solely for the printed page. In logic it might even be main- 
eS tained that the better the broadcast the less suitable it is for printing; 
. and indeed this is often enough the case—to the consternation of those 
who have listened to a first-class broadcast and are disappointed not to 

be able to read it in our columns. Contrariwise, a poorish broadcast may 

' read very well in print—often because it has been composed by someone 
Sie "more accustomed to communicating ideas on paper than by means of 


better or for worse this journal does exist and there is a good deal of 


ss evidence that even if in the matter of style—for that is what the 
isnt, 5 argument boils down to—it rests on a ‘questionable basis, nevertheless 
“ei _ it serves a useful purpose. 

my * And now, as one more piece of evidence that the spoken word can 


be given a satisfactory permanence in print, there comes The Radio 
Listener’s Week-End Book*, a selection from notable broadcasts of the 


past five years, edited by Mr. John Pringle, himself an experienced © 


¥ Se judge of the spoken as well as of the written word. Dismissing” any 
ie claim ‘that the extracts reproduced in the book represent the ‘ bier 


to be listened to, not read. ‘The goodness or badness of’a talk’, he 
declares in his preface, ‘ cannot be judged by what it looks like in print. 
_ For all I know, some of the extracts in this book may have been very 
tedious “ on the broadcast”, as Mr. Churchill would say; on the other 


hand, I have examined the scripts of many brilliant programmes, and - 


rejected them; as marks on paper, separated from the cadence and 
vitality of speech, they are nothing’. 

To. readers of this journal and to regular listeners” many of the 
extracts—there are seventy-two of them in all—will be familiar, and 
one is glad they have found a lasting home. between the covers of a 
book. The range is extensive, as the headings of some of the different 
sections indicate—‘ Home and Family’, ‘ Books and their Writers ’, 
“Memories of the Great’, ‘They Were There’, ‘ Sporting Pleasures ’, 
and ‘ Short Stories "—the aim having been to cater for a variety of mood 
and taste. Yet variegated as these extracts are, they have this in common, 
that their value—apart from the pleasures of familiarity or of memories 
eee revived—is to be judged not by their merits as broadcasts at the time 
Lol. but by their excellence (or otherwise) as pieces to read months or years 
oe after they were spoken. The test, some broadcasters might consider, is an 
x unfair one. On the other hand, in terms. of lasting quality, the broad- 
ss casters may, like those who wrought i in a sad sincerity, have bei 
G0 _ better than they knew. 


= * Odhams. 9s. 6d. 


to make concessions. Thus the Conservative Le Monde commented : 


the spoken word. The argument, like truth, has many facets. But for 


the new offensive by tne Chinese communists in Korea and the eae 2 
of the Soviet Note took place on the same day. ae 


talks, Mr. Pringle reminds his readers ‘that all broadcasting is meant - 


moral backing of the free world; and it went on to speak of ‘ the 


_ lined the great. part which Britain, i in particular, was alteadtg 


» challenge in _Malaya. The proportion. of —- bi n 


Sonintat on ike: Soviet reply | to western Notes i 12 

\ ee, : 
ON THE EVENING of January 2, Nonee radio aie the text 
Soviet reply to the wesiern Notes concerning a four-power conferen 
and for several days afterwards it provided the main subject for « 
Mmentators—although, up to the time of wen there has been 
comment from Moscow radio itself. 

The first reaction to the Soviet reply on the part of commentators in 
western Europe was one of cautious optimism, but thet of the ‘American 
press was otherwise. The New York Times said: oe 

The Soviet Government ‘has loaded its acceptance with so. much 
equivocation and so many conditions as to make even a preliminary © 
_ meeting doubtful, and to leave little hope for positive results for the 
_Ineeting of the Foreign Ministers themselves. In short, the Soviet reply 
“provides little indication that the Soviets are willing to reconsider their — 

Policies, and the freé nations in these circumstances have no alternative — 

except to proceed at full speed with the méasures they 2 are aire £9. 

ensure their own safety. tibie eh ae Sf we 
Press *: reviews broadcast from Radio. Paris showed a certain divides 3 
of comment. Some papers thought that Moscow might now be willing 4 
ee | 


Moscow’ ’s haste in replying to the western Notes indicates that qed 4 
desire a solution. But what solution? They do not hide their desire to 
prevent the rearmament of Germany, and the greater this sags the. a 
greater the chances for successful negotiation. : : ae 

And the left-wing Franc-Tireur stated: 

Let Stalin be asked: What ‘would you an in pt fee a porsible’ 
non-application: of the Brussels” decisions to incorporate German units 
in the Atlantic Army? If Stalin is ready to demilitarise his zone and ~ 

hold free elections, and if he is ready by means of a conclusion of the | 
Austrian Treaty to evacuate Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, it would 
be folly to refuse discussions on this basis. By accepting the principle 
of a preliminary Deputies meeting to draw up the agenda, by admitting ~ 
implicitly. that the latter may-exceed the German framework, the Soviet _ 
_ Union is offering the opportunity for a constructive discussion which, — 
starting from Germany and Austria, may go far in. time and. space. 
But later comment from France showed a diminution of optimism. Thus, ay 
the independent Les Echos considered that a careful examination of 
the Soviet Note showed the chances of a conference to be greatly __ 
diminished. The Turkish press stressed that it was no coincidence that 


_ 


The satellite radios hailed the Soviet reply as a farther pail at | 
Moscow’s desire to establish world peace and herebers as a step which 
must command the support of the peoples, as distinct from the Govern- 3 | 
ments, (of the western nations. Broadcasts from the Soviet zone of | 
Germany kept up a barrage of comment, emphasising that the Germans 
had everything to gain from talks between east and_west. The Soviet — 
military paper in Berlin, Taegliche Rundschau, stated: ‘The door is — 
open and the Western Powers, if they want peace; only need to. enter.’ 

. The United Nations setback in Korea: was another major topic. 
comment. Broadcasts from Peking were very confident. The Amiens 
press. came out strongly against any defeatism. Thus, the Philadelphia 
Inguirer commented : 

Defeat in battle—one battle—does not warrant a spirit ‘of defeatism. 
At has not meant that to the G.I.s in Korea, and we in this cous 
_ would be letting them down if we succumbed to it. The setback in — 

‘Korea should mean harder work, firmer resolution, greater wisdom, 
_knowing what we can and cannot do; but it should not mean ‘that ; we 
- give up all hope of a favourable outcome. 


The New York Times was among the newspapers demanding that t 


United Nations brand China officially as an aggressor. Such action, it: = =k 
said, would also make the soldiers in era feel that they had she full 


military support given by most of the United Nations members ¢ 
the United States of America’. The Baltimore Sun, however, 1 un 


in the world-wide battle against Communism: _ 
In evaluating Britain’s contribution, it is only. fair to point out 1 

she also has heavy military commitments in Germany, Austria 
Trieste, in guarding the Suez.-Canal and other strategic points in 
Near East. And she has a serious problem combating the Commu 


~ under arms is nek po ae 
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EUROPE’S LAST NOMADIC RACE 
“THERE ARE THREE KINDS of Lapp in Finnmark’, said FRANK WHITE, 
in a talk in the Third Programme on the 1950 Oxford University expedi- 
‘tion to Norwegian Lapland: ‘sea or coastal Lapps, reindeer or fell 
Lapps, and settled or farming Lapps. These last are usually reindeer 
Lapps who have come down in the world. They manage somehow to 
eke out a precarious living from their small farms in the river valleys 
and by fishing in the 
_ lakes and rivers. Some of 
} them still own a few 
reindeer, but they are 
usually tended by a 
friendly fell Lapp—per- 
haps a relative. In this 
way they manage to re- 
tain some of their pres- 
_tige, since respect and. 
_ prestige among the Lapps 
largely depends on the 
-number of reindeer a 
marr owns. ; 
_. ‘Archaeologists — and 
historians tell us that 
the sea Lapps were for- 
-merly more numerous 
and wealthy than they 
are today. Apart from 
their fishing and whale 
and seal hunting, they 
were expert boat builders, 
and sold boats to Nor- 
wegians from the south. 
But above all they were 
great hunters, and de- 
rived much profit from 
_ the fur-trade besides pro- 
viding themselves with meat by hunting. The fell Lapps too lived chiefly 
by hunting and fishing. They did keep reindeer, but only in small 
numbers, and they were not nearly so important as they are today. 
*“ Nowadays hunting no longer plays an important part in the economy 
of the Lapps because most of the larger mammals are now rare or 
extinct. It is thought that the settlers who came in large numbers to 
Finnmark from Finland and the south of Norway in the seventeenh 
and eighteenth centuries killed out most of the game by using firearms 
when the Lapps were still using bows and spears. Whatever the answer 
_is, it was about then that the Lapps changed their way of life. The 
sea Lapps settled down along the shores of the fjords, and took up 
peasant farming to eke out their fishing. We visited some of their 
descendants in Porsanger fjord. They have abandoned most of their 
old Lappish customs and the attractive Lappish dress, and now live 


3 much the same way as their Norwegian and Finnish neighbours. 


Lapp’ of Kautokeino wearing the traditional 
tunic or kolte 


Frank White 


But on special occasions old men may be seen wearing the picturesque 

Lappish tunic or Rolte. We were told that when the Lapps settle down 
they become lazy and degenerate. But that they have not lost all of 
their original hardihood is shown by the fact that when the Germans 
burned down all the houses in Finnmark, and evacuated the population 
_as part of their scorched-earth policy at the end of the war, many of 
_the sea Lapps preferred to go and live in the birch-woods rather than 
_ leave their country. 
_ ‘When hunting became impossible for the fell Lapps, they could 
not settle down because farming is impossible in the interior of Finn- 
“mark. So they were forced to rely more and more on their reindeer. 

As the number of reindeer increased, they had to move further and 
further afield in search of fresh summer grazing grounds. But in winter 
_ they always returned to the fells around Karasok and Kautokeino where 
there was plenty of reindeer moss. It was in this way that their long 
Se migrations started. Nowadays Lapps from Kautokeino may 
have to take their reindeer as far as Nordreisa, on the coast, 120 miles 
ay. Or rather it is the reindeer who take the Lapps, because they 
not completely domesticated yet, and the Lapps can only control 
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their movements to a limited extent. So we see that the Lapps, who 
are the last nomadic race in Europe, have become more nomadic since 
their contact with civilisation. 

s Civilisation has left its mark in other directions too. The early 
Missionaries suppressed the original pagan religion. The Lapps’ idols 
and magic drums were destroyed, and the old rituals were forbidden. 
Now most of them are Christians but their church services are still 
sometimes very emotional. Dr: Allison, our anthropologist, was fortu- 
nate enough to see a Lappish wedding, where all the guests, young and 


__ old, were in a state of ecstasy. Their picturesque clothing has altered 


little, especially among the Kautokeino Lapps. They seem reluctant to 
adopt European dress, perhaps wisely because their own is so much 
better adapted to the climate. They make their own clothing but no 
longer weave the cloth’. 


THE LAST WITCH? 

“Rebecca Swan used to live in a tiny house at the bottom of Comberton 
hill, near Kidderminster’, said ALAN HUSKINSON in a ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany’ talk. ‘A hundred years ago she was well-known in the 
west Midlands as a fortune-teller, soothsayer and practitioner in the 
black arts. 

* Becky Swan was the last of many witches who made their home 
in the carpet town; in fact, Kidderminster was at one time almost 
famous as a centre of witchcraft. Some of the local-witches earned quite 
good livings at their “trade”, but others were not so fortunate. For 


- example, in 1660, four Kidderminster witches were arrested and taken 


to Worcester for trial. These unfortunate women were ducked in the 
Severn and, as they did not sink, adjudged guilty “for the devil 
always looks after his own ”’. 

“ However, in Becky Swan’s day, Kidderminster witches were treated 
with greater respect. She had a large trade and customers came from as 
far away as Birmingham, Ludlow and Stratford-on-Avon to the cottage 
on Comberton Hill. Outside was a notice which read: 

REBECCA SWAN 
Town and Country Letter Writer to All Parts, 
Gives advice in all periods. 
No need to apply without recommendation. 
I have been wrongfully used. 
Wishes to do justice, love mercy, and 
Walk humbly with God. 

“I suppose the reference to wrongful usage concerned an incident 
in her youth when Becky was convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretences from a servant girl. It is said that she solemnly cursed 
the magistrate who sentenced her and prophesied that before she 
came out of prison, he would die. The magistrate did die and Becky, 
on her release, found her reputation as a wise woman fully established 
—although it did receive something of a setback one day when she 
was robbed of twelve half-crowns and six gold rings and all her 
magic failed to trace the thief. 

*Becky’s claim to “give advice in all periods” was true enough, 
for she was consulted on an amazing variety of problems. Servant girls 
went to her for love potions and housewives sought “ keys ”, or charms, 
to recapture the affections of wayward husbands. Charms for warts, 
charms for causing unwelcome tenants to leave houses, charms 
for “rendering a chattering neighbour silent” and charms for 
improving a shopkeeper’s trade—these were all supplied on request. 
Her magic was also employed from time to time by tradesmen to 
bewitch and torment debtors who were reluctant to hand over the 
money they owed. 

‘But it was as a kind of “devil’s advocate” that Becky was most 
in demand. She was a familiar figure in court at Worcester Sessions 
and Assizes. These she attended, as a contemporary writer put it, 
“for the purpose of muttering charms and imprecations which should 
have the effect of confounding the witnesses against the accused, 
sealing-up the mouth of the counsel for the prosecution and leading 
the judge to pronounce a merciful sentence”. It was said that, at 
one time, prisoners thought it more important to “brief” Becky in 
this way than to secure the services of the shrewdest of lawyers and 
that her standard fee for attending assizes was £5. On such occasions 
she would dress herself in her best and decorate her. fingers with 
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bai! Eyton fue’ irchy has" ‘her ss familiars ” and Becky was no Saeco: 
In her case, they were four “magic dogs”, named “ Liverpool”, 
“Victoria” and “St. John”, and a great number of 


evil appearance. When consulted by a 
client, Becky would pretend to seek 
counsel from one of the cats. This 
animal would spring on to her shoulder 
and purr “ advice” into her ear, which- 
she would obligingly translate. - Unfor- 
tunately for her, the witch had one- 
great weakness—too great a liking for 
gin. Frequently, in her declining years, — 
she would fall into a drunken stupor of 
an ‘evening and pass the night in her 
fireside chair. It was in this way that | 
she met her fate. One wild November 
night in 1850, she fell into the fire and 
was burnt to death. 
At the subsequent inquest, the 
_-verdict was prosaic enough—‘ Acci-. 
dental Death”. But Becky’s Kidder- 
minster clients knew better. They were 
quite convinced that, while brewing 
some potent spell, she had forgotten an 
essential precaution and been carried 
off by Old Nick himself. And; to prove 
their, point, they would stress the 
mystery of the cats. For it seems that,. following the night of age 
Swan’ s death, not one of those cats was ever seen again ’. 


~ 


BREEDING PRIMITIVE HORSES AND CATTLE 
_ Some’ time before the war two scientists in Germany began crossing 
the more primitive breeds of horses and cattle, with the idea of pro- 
ducing animals resembling those that browsed on the coarse grass of 
the last Ice Age, 15,000 years ago. It is claimed that they have 
attained their aim, and in a talk in ‘ The Eye-witness’ PATRICK SMITH, 
B.B.C. correspondent in Berlin, described an interview with one of the 
scientists engaged in this work. - 
‘Professor Lutz Heck, the Director of the Munich zoo’ 


of patient research in breeding experiments. First of all they collected 
specimens of primitive species of cattle from the Scottish Highlands, 
Corsica, Switzerland and Spain. They then cross-bred them in such 
a way that each new generation produced approximated more and more 
closely to the ancestor of all cattle; a beast known as the auroch. The 
final result was very much like some of the primitive cave drawings of 
animals. But, what was more important, it proved almost identical 
with the reconstructed fossils of the experts. : 

‘Then the brothers Heck turned their attention to the ancestor of 
the horse. This experiment was a little easier, since there aré still 
examples of very early breeds of wild horses in western Siberia and 


Iceland. The final result of this breeding experiment was a mouse-grey. 

animal about the size of a polo pony. One result of these experiments, 
I was told, would help breeders of domestic animals to avoid degenera- - 
tion in their stock. There are, Professor Heck told me, some fifty 


examples of these two primeval animals now alive. One of the aurochs 
—that is, the ancestor of cattle—is in the Munich Z00, and it is rather 
unkindly known as Caruso, since it emits a high braying sound for 
hours on end every day. Plans are now being made to transfer these 


animals next summer to a special preserve in the Ruhr—to the Neander- . 


thal Valley, the place where the skull of prehistoric man was found. 
In time the Professors Heck hope to build up. considerable living 
picture there of what life was like in those dim and distant days’. 


‘FEATHERED TORTOISE’ 


In a talk on the dodo, broadcast in the Midland Home: Services 
was the description. 


MICHAEL Ma.im Said that ‘feathered tortoise’ 
given to it in a book by a certain Baron Grant, published about 150 
years ago. ‘The dodo’, Mr. Malim: said, ‘ was one of several peculiar 
degenerate birds belonging to the Mascarene Islands in the south Indian 
Ocean. The Dutch found it in 1598 when they landed for the first 


The dodo: an artist’s drawing which shows its relative size 


birds, giant tortoises, lizards and tiny | harmless snakes. The dodo — 


s he said, : 
“told me how he and his brother have devoted some twenty-five years. 


well have become altogether; but about a hundred years ago a school- — 
master in Mauritius found a few bones at the bottom of a pond in ‘the © 


_ aware of my remoteness from all that is familiar and reassurin 


iret on ‘with hem in 
Batavia. 


“were more ” cha naan a ah entire 
_ship’s company of 100 men. It was so 
unwieldy that it could hardly move. _ 4! 
The best it could manage was a slow, — a 
Jumbering waddle, Its body’ was 
covered. with a dusty, blackish down a 
_ (the Mauritian model, that is; another — 
_ kind was white). The’ top of its ; head — 
was bald and wrinkled. Its gigant ia 
beak. varied in colour from yellow to 
' blue and vivid green. It could not fly, 
-of course; but it had vestiges of wings, 
three or four stout black feathers, as 
useless as its tail. Its legs were short © 
and thick, like a hen’s, covered with — 
_ yellow or black scales; three- Aaaatr S 
paccck fe - claws in front and one behind. = daa 
ritish Musewn <1) the dodo’s day Mauritius was 
“ entirely covered with almost. impenetrable forest, inhabited. only by 4 


} 
laid and hatched one egg at a time—‘“as big as*a penny loaf” of : 
those days—in a nest of dry grass. Beside the nest she placed, ready, 
a white stone the size of a pullet’s egg. Presumably, as soon as_ it. 
felt up to it, the chick swallowed this stone into its gizzard, where it : 
seems to have grown steadily from then onrby calcification. Every adule ; 
dodo had a stone in its gizzard as big as a man’s fist. Lo ee ay as 
“The last time a dodo seems to have been seen alive was somewhere 
between 1663 and 1674—in Mauritius, of course. In 1815 it cropped 
up in conversation.at a centenary banquet in the island given by we 
first British Governor. There were Mauritians present as old as ninety- 
two and ninety- -four. None of them, of course, had seer a dodo; it f ie | 
been extinct long before they were born. But the remarkable thing is 4 
that not one of them had ever heard of the bird. And a myth it might a 


island, and from these -one or two specimens of the bird have been ‘eS 
patiently reconstructed ’. ae Z Ce oe 4 
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NEW USE FOR “THE LISTENER’ 5 =, fe 
In describing, in a ‘talk in the Third Progeny 3 a Rajput RT OSs 4 
which he attended in north-west India, Dr. G. M. CaRSTaIRS told 
how the bridegroom’s friends spent the day eee to the hamlet — = 
where the bride lived. ‘In the light of a smoky hurricane lantern the ~ 4 
first phase of the wedding ceremony began’, he said. ‘ Our party sat * * 
on: one half of the carpet, and their men-folk on the-other, Then — as 

the Brahmin whom they had engaged for the wedding called on ‘uss a 
to produce the various items of the _girl’s ‘trousseau, naming Sock re as 


It was quite dark by this time. I remember ‘how Moti Singh's 
bridegroom’s] elder brothes Rup Singh, and bad-tempered old Pitha 
Singh (who was more than a little confused with the fiery brew re 
daru) groped for each article in the tin trunk we had carried 


to my surprise, when it was called ioe the girl's head-dress 4 
up wrapped in a page from a recent copy of THE LISTENER which 
must have been salvaged from my.waste paper. As it. was 
to the Brahmin, I recognised a poem by Edwin Muir, called “ Nig 
and Day’, fluttering in the breeze, and for one stabbing moment I w: 
world of home—the daily papers, the people who spea 
“language, the calm voice of the B.B.C. announcer. Then ther 
stir = qr, was capi =P zetia} in the e Neo she srs 
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The Mark of Greatness 


By LORD SAMUEL 


E are less lavish in these times with the title ‘ the Great’. 


The eighteenth century spoke of Louis le Grand of.France, ~ 


Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the Great of 
Russia, and others as well. Henry Fielding, the author of 


Tom jones, wrote a satire on Greatness as it. was understood in his\ 


days: Why, he asked, should we honour ‘the sackers of towns, the 
plunderers of provinces, and the conquerors of Kingdoms? ’ 

During the two hundred years since Fielding’s time, the common- 
sense—and the conscience—of mankind have been turning away from 
such conceptions of greatness. Yet there still lingers a feeling of wonder, 
of awe, at the triumphs 
of the conquerors, who, 
through the ages and still 
in modern time’, have 
been magnified by his- 
tory. Sir Richard Living- 
stone gives an example: 
‘Between 1770 and 
1870’, he writes, ‘ three 
men changed the face 
of Europe, and altered 
the course of history— 
Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, and Bismarck. 
Most readers are dazzled 
by their genius and 
achievements and ignore 
the perhaps more per- 
manent result of their 
lives—that they im- 
pressed on the plastic 
mind of man a false 
ideal’. That is the 
essence of the matter. 
Brilliant abilities and 
triumphant success should 
not command the ad- 
miration- of mankind 
regardless of the ends 
pursued and the means employed. We in our day will not concede 
greatness to a Hitler or a Mussolini, nor to any man, whatever his 
successes, whose life has injured rather than benefited mankind. 

In this talk I have to give an account of men I have myself known 
who, I think, have had about them the mark of greatness. In any one 
generation the number of names entitled to rank with those outstanding 
in universal history must needs be very small. We must set our 
standards rather lower than that. But anyone who has been engaged 
for many years in public affairs will have had the privilege of becoming 
acquainted with some at least who have been more than eminent in 
their own day; who have accomplished things that will perpetuate their 


William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898) 
National Portrait Gallery 


_ memories; whose personalities were touched with greatness. 


The first man of high distinction whom I met was the most illustrious 
of all. I came into active politics at the time when Mr. Gladstone was 


' for the fourth time Prime Minister. As an undergraduate I had heard 


ee 


him deliver a lecture at Oxford not long before. In 1893 I was intro- 
duced to him at a dinner party at the house of a relative of mine who 
was one of his supporters in the House of Commons; and in the same 
year I heard him speak in Parliament—on a lofty theme, the establish- 
ment, for the settlement of disputes among the nations, of arbitration 
instead of war. Then eighty-three years old, Gladstone was still full 
of vitality—in private life his manner animated, his conversation lively. 
To hear him speak, as Prime Minister, in the House of Commons was 
an experience never to be forgotten. For sixty years he had been a 
member of that dominant assembly; through all that long stretch of time 
he had played an active, and often a leading part in the affairs of this 
country and of the world. His appearance and demeanour; the lion-like 


countenance, familiar to-everyone; 
the deep, sonorous voice; the 
perfect diction; the forceful argu- 
ment—all combined to make him 
the outstanding parliamentarian 
of his time. An aura of fame 
irradiated him. All this seemed, 
to. a young man just entering 
public life—and now, in old age, 
seems to him still—to mark 
Gladstone from all the rest and to 
rank.him alone. 

Some years later I was elected 
to the House of Commons; 
became an Under-Secretary in 
the Campbell-Bannerman Gov- 
ernment, and in 1909 entered the 
Asquith Cabinet. There, for seven 
years I found myself a junior col- 
league of a remarkable group of 
eminent men—Asquith himself, 
Edward Grey, Lloyd George, 
John Morley, Haldane, the young 
Winston Churchill; and at the 
end, in the Asquith war-time 
Coalition, Arthur Balfour and Lord Kitchener. To which of these the 
attribute of greatness should righfly belong I would hesitate to say. 
To Asquith certainly, if power of intellect, strength of character, 
success in great affairs, equanimity and magnanimity are to count. 
Grey also we would place second to none. Lloyd George, then and 
later, with unlimited courage faced and conquered the most formidable 
dangers. Churchill also, years afterwards, when he uplifted the nation 
in ‘its finest hour’, attained his own. 

I would count King Albert of the Belgians among the greatest figures 
of that time. At the outbreak of the first world war, the duty fell upon 
my Department of providing for the reception of 250,000 Belgian 
refugees who came to this country on the shock of the German invasion; 
also, at the end of the war, I acted for a time as a liaison between the 
British and Belgian Governments. These events brought me into touch 


King Albertof the Belgians (1875-1934) 


-with King Albert. He had held the key position at one of the critical 


points in the modern history of the world. The challenge came first to 
Belgium and in Belgium to 
its King. If courage at a 
moment of utmost peril, wis- 
dom of judgment, firmness 
in leadership, fortitude in 
disaster, restraint in victory 
—if these are the marks of 
greatness, then surely Albert 
of Belgium stands among the 
great. In the year before the 
war, an Official mission had 
taken me to Canada and the 
United States. In Ottawa I 
met Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then 
out of office after fifteen years 
as Prime Minister of 
Canada: an inspiring per- 
sonality with a fine record of 
statesmanship. And in Wash- 
ington I was received by 
Woodrow Wilson, recently 
installed at the White House. 
The most notable events of 
his life—his leadership, first 
in bringing the United States 
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Mahatma Gandhi (1868-1948) 


Wilson receives Wiloa at ee White ¥ Fiouse i ina fieanl taiene 
himself, tall and grave, seemed as formal as his surroundings. Never- | 
theless, his manner was amiable and his personality impressive. With-_ 


out self-consciousness,- he had about him an air of greatness’. Twenty 


ee years later I was again in Washington, and again received by a Presi- 
dent, also newly installed in office. But Franklin Roosevelt was a man 


of a very different type—easy-going, expansive; bearing with a gay 
spirit the immense responsibilities that weighed upon him at that 


moment; his nation in the throes of a terrible crisis, their whole 


‘economic system on the very verge of collapse. By a series of swift, bold, 
and often unprecedented measures, he saved the situation. His later 
services to his country and to mankind during the second world war will 
live illustrious in the history of the age. In London we are honoured by 


having the statues of three American Presidents—Washington, Lincoln, 


Franklin Roosevelt: the third is worthy even of that companionship. — 
Among statesmen of the Commonwealth whom I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing, Smuts was the most remarkable personality. I spoke 
of him on the morrow of his death, and now will say no more. By — 
universal consent he has taken his place in the Valhalla of fame. 

In literature, during the present century, this country has produced 
only one figure that already holds, and seems likely to maintain, a 
world reputation among the foremost—Bernard Shaw. When he was 
in his early forties and I in my twenties I knew him intimately, 


and at intervals ever since; a very lovable man; a humanitarian through 


and through; the flow, incessant, of wit and humour and challenging 
paradox making him the liveliest of companions. But it was always 
overrunning his judgment; his greatness lay in his originality as a 
perpetual fount of ideas, and in artistic brilliance in the presentation of 
them, rather than as a constructive leader of thought. ; 

In the world of science we cannot fail to rank Einstein among the 
great ones. He is a pioneer, original and daring, in that most difficult 
of all regions, the abstract province where physics and philosophy meet. 


And his mind ranges wide. He thinks constantly and deeply on. the- 


course of human affairs, and, as his latest book shows, makes his fame 
an opportunity to win the ear of mankind for his earnest Epes for 
social justice and international peace. 

I think it poseble that later peyerarions, “if. they were - asked 10 


- not had, so far as I can recall, one picture of British troops landing in» 


Korea. Of course, Americans know that Britain is there and cheered 
Mr. ‘Attlee’s statement that the Union Jack would fly by the side of the 
Stars and Stripes as long as either of us is there. But in the pause 
that follows the cheering, echo answers—‘ How many men?’ 

I am sorry to harp on this,-but it is a duty to harp on it. Not since 


Pearl Harbour, nay not since Dunkirk, have Americans felt so close to 
_ Britain, so wedded for better or worse, till death us do part. The logic 


of the situation makes it inevitable. But there must be feeling to 
approve the logic. And since most people don’t seem to read these 


days, but take their knowledge of -what is happening from Picture- : 


magazines and headlines—then the good word is ‘ Show us pictures ’. 


Do troopships leave Southampton or Hong Kong—if so, let us see them. 


Let us have visual proof that of all the United Nations, the inevitable 
ally Britain is doing what she is doing—her best. 

If this is not known and felt throughout America there will be : a 
dreadful reckoning, a bitterness and carping, if we are all driven off 
the Korean peninsula. Diplomatic correspondents may prove it is all 
for the best. The generals will weigh where to ‘re-deploy’ their 
evacuees. But the men themselves—who do not write epitaphs of defeat 
on paper, but remember the names and the ways of friends they left 
behind—they will grumble. For pride must have some balm, some 
solace. And there are men in this country, and certainly abroad, who 
will see that the consoling sentence is: 


- friends ’. 
What, I said earlier, of the Bh SESE. 2 And if you use ce 
word in America today, the sad assumption that everybody makes is 


that of course they will be, must be, overwhelmingly American. re- 
inforcements.. I was in Grand Central Station the other day, and 


_ affection which surrounded him. Consider the vastness of the sca 


~ and then search for any other man of our age more worthy than he of — 


Back to Normal? — i ve egy : e 


sierstig a from | page 49) > ses : < a5) : : ee & 4 
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- college - boys are. asking: 


“We were ee down by our: 


years ago, I was his guest at one oF the ‘eae por assem 
the Congress Party: ‘it was attended by thousands of - delegates: and) = 


‘more than half-a-million supporters. Sitting at his side, at his beau- 


tiful open-air services at sundown, the ritual drawn from the 


in all the Faiths; faced by an immense audience of thirty or forty a 


thousand people—one had a sense of the reverence as well as the 


“on which Gandhi worked—a country containing nearly a fifth of the 
human race, with reactions affecting all Asia. Consider the loftiness 
of his aim—to raise the self-respect of the people; to establish their 
liberties; to lift them out of poverty and ignorance; to emancipate 

the ‘women ; ‘to rescue the outcasts. ‘Remember that he was resolute 
throughout in seeking his ends without violence—without armed revolu- _ a 
tion or war; his weapon ‘self-sacrifice. Take account of the amazing _— 
measure of success that he achieved before he was cut off by a- 
martyr’s death at the hand of a reactionary fanatic. Sum this all up, — 


the honour and reverence of future generations. . 
Viewing these personalities together, are there any common char- — 4 
acteristics that we can find within their variety? All had genius, in 
greater or less degree, and all possessed industry; we may say that | 
‘genius is the father and industry the mother of greatness. They all — 
possessed an inner stimulus of enthusiasm, even those of whom it 
might least be imagined, like Asquith and Woodrow Wilson; and as 
Emerson said, ‘nothing great’ was ever achieved without enthusiasm’. — ” 
Most—perhaps not all the politicians—followed the Roman maxim 


_ that ‘glory should follow and not be followed’; they set out, less to 


win personal greatness than to accomplish great things; not much — q 
caring whether fame would ensue or not. Of Rutherford—also one of the 
greatest—it was truly said that he was ‘an unself-conscious, victorious 
personality ’. I felt that was true also in a high degree of Gandhi, of 
Einstein, and of Edward Grey, and of almost all the rest. For, as has — 
been said, they are “ great men who are modest because they continually _ 
compare themselves, not with other men, but with that idea of the — 
PESiec which they have before their mind ’.—Home Service ee 
~ 
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the place was crowed with rine: a4 -gangling young men, ‘aad: “ 
hundreds of smart and pretty girls. It is January again, and we are 
back to normal: they were all going off to college. And in a country — 3 
where three families in five expect to see their children go to college— - 4 
and more than two in five make it—the stations from Florida to Seattle 
were similarly crowded with young men and girls. All off to. college: : 
Many, this time, looking a good deal more melancholy than usual. And 
if not melancholy—bewildered. The tule i is that if you start your college — 
year, whichever year you may be in, you will be allowed to finish it -— 
before being called up—if your marks keep you in the top half of your — ‘a 
class. But suppose you were physically examined during the holidays, by =, 
aa 
: 


~ your draft board. Then at the year’s énd, you will be called and shoulder -. 


a rifle.I.mean that literally. No choice of ‘service. So this. year, the» i 
‘Ought I to gét out of college and into the — 
Army at once? Ought I to enlist since I haven’t been called, and get 
into something I want to do—choose my service?’ So they caught their — 
trains and went off and arrived-on the campuses, and met their friends; — : 
who looked at them with the same tnpueatal —— grin: - — got ‘aig 
your number, Brother’. oF 
This, was to have been the sree year, in { fact i is the first year, when 5% 
there was no more G.I. Bill of Rights. No more overcrowded campus oe 
dormitories. No more nissen huts and students going off with their 
wives to classes. But already, the first applications are coming in for 
the new veterans. As the college boys catching the trains look 
piciously at the magazines and visualise themselves“in fur parkas 
Korea, the wounded come into San Francisco and draw on ban ee 
and see themselves next year at*Chicago, and Yale, or 
Charlottesville. Married, perhaps. Wheeling the baby on 
lechites. We ares I say, back 0 pareeniseed «i Sopiee >: 


at 


- from this, through a 


rewriting com- 
pleted the poem of 
“The Ring’ as we 
_ know it, which was 


— = = 


cally and spiritually. 
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‘The Ring’ as a Political Myth 


By MARTIN COOPER 


VERYONE who has attended even one performance of ‘ The 
Ring’ is aware that this is not simply opera written to a 
slightly different formula—that richer and heavier instrumenta- 
tion, continuity of musical design and the characterisation of 
personalities or ideas by appropriate musical phrases are not the only 
traits which distinguish ‘The Ring’ from other operas 
of the mid-nineteenth century. I think, too, that every 
honest listener will have admitted, at least to himself, 
that though he wholly enjoys the grand lyrical and 
dramatic moments, there are long passages which he 
finds heavy going. And he is, on any showing, right; 
though it is not always recognised that the heaviness is 
the heaviness of Wagner’s own Sieglinde in the second 
act of “ Walkiire ’"—the heaviness of a woman in the last 
weeks before she gives birth to a child. Wagner’s music 
in ‘ The Ring’ is both heavy and big—with ideas: a 
weight with which no previous composer (except per- 
haps Mozart in ‘ The Magic Flute’) had ever thought 
to burden an opera, and one with which no successful 
opera has been burdened since. The exact nature of 
these ideas is hardly disputed, except in detail; though 
Wagner himself would almost’ certainly fail to give a 
coherent account of them, for they changed in signifi-. 
cance according to his mood of the moment, according 
to his shifting beliefs about the world and man’s place 
in it and—not least—according to the technical exigen- 
cies of the stage presentation of the myth in which the 
ideas are embodied. When pressed, he spoke of the 
artist “feeling himself in the presence of his own work, 
if it is true art, as though confronted by a riddle, about 
which he might have illusions like anyone else’. Never- 
theless, in the circumstances of Wagner’s life, in passages 
from his letters and in the history of the genesis of 
‘The Ring’ there ~ 
are abundant hints. 
Look fora moment 
Wagner’s life 
during the years in 
which he was writing 
‘The Ring’. The 
first sketches of -a 
Nibelungen drama 
date from 1848, 
when Wagner was 
9pera - conductor at 
Dresden. In October 
of that year he 
sketched a ‘ Sieg- 
fried’s Death’; and 
working backwards 


‘Young Siegfried’, 
he finally after 
much recasting and 


printed in a private 
edition during Feb- 
truary 1853. During 
thése years between 
1848 and 1853 Wag- 
ner led a most event- 
ful life, both physi- 


Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde and Hans Hotter as 


Wotan in ‘Die Walkiire’: another Covent Garden 
production 
Photographs: Roger Wood 


In 1848 he was an 


ardent political and social revolutionary and a friend of Bakunin; so 
that we find him, for example, making a speech to the National Demo- 
cratic Association ‘ demanding the abolition of money and the extinction 
of the aristocracy ’. When the revolution broke out in Dresden in May 
1849, a warrant was issued for Wagner’s arrest and he fled to Switzer- 


Set Syanholm as Siegfried and Peter Klein as Mime, the dwarf, in ‘ Siegfried” 
; at Covent Garden Opera House 


land and thence to Paris, where he produced his pamphlet on Art and 
Revolution. “Although #the poem of ‘The Ring’ was finished by the 
end of 1853, the composition of the music continued, with increasing 
distractions, until 1857, when Wagner abandoned it just before the end 
of the second act of ‘ Siegfried’. This he did in order to work on 
* Tristan’ and ‘ Meistersinger ’, which were both composed before ‘ The 
Ring’ music was completed by the finishing of ‘ Gétterdammerung * 
in 1874. 

‘The Ring’ as a whole, then, text and music, originated in the years 
between the middle-class, liberal revolutions of 1848 and*the Paris 
Commune of 1871—two resounding defeats for the revolutionary parties 
aggravated by Louis Napoleon’s successful coup d état and Bismarck’s 
successful unification of Germany under the Prussian monarchy during 
the late ’sixties. Little wonder, then, if Wagner’s revolutionary optimism 
was first damped and then utterly extinguished, if he turned from the 
romantic glorification of Bakunin and his ideals to the bitter and con- 
temptuous mockery of them in Eine Kapitulation, with its Republik, 
Republik, Republik, lik, lik echoing Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’. We know 
from his own letters that the French coup d’état struck him as ‘so 
absolutely incredible that it seemed to me the world was really coming 
to an end’. This shock followed hard upon his discovery of the writings 
of Schopenhauer, in which he found the very antithesis of the optimistic, 
‘progressive’ yea-saying attitude to life—a death-devoted pessimism 
and that Buddhistic longing for Nirvana, which found its musical ex- 
pression in ‘ Tristan’. 

These, then, are the facts of Wagner’s life during ‘ The Ring’ years. 
It was to prove that they can throw light on the ideas of the drama that 
in 1898 Bernard Shaw wrote his Perfect Wagnerite. Shaw was in 
possession of all the main facts; he was also, as ever, in possession of a 
personal message. Inspired journalist as he was, with all the instincts of 


& . 


-. from Ibsen” et 
ordinarily plausible case. For him, then, ‘ Rheingold ’, ‘ Walkiire ’ and = 


Fei: -0F * capitalistic pluto-democracy ’. 


--The gods are 


the populariser as” 


I ed up Nietzs 
d the French socialist writers; ‘and he makes 


the first two acts of ‘ Siegfried’ are social and political music-dramas 


\ _ of ideas, and the ideas are those of the 1848 extremists, with Bakunin. tt 
at their head. The last act of ‘ Siegfried’ and. the whole of ‘ Gétter- 


dammerung’ , on the other hand, represent Wagner’s return to opera, 


in which he appears as a teacher with. a panacea, where before he was 
_% philosopher re a pee ; 


_-Bernard Shaw’ s Interpretation 
‘Shaw, then, sets forth the myth of the gold of the Rhine as the faytte 
And he shows the birth-pangs of the. 


new social and political order, of which we know that Wagner was 


dreaming in the late “forties, as symbolised in the story of the painful 
-supersession of the old order of gods, giants and dwarfs by the New 


Man Siegfried—the»Hero and the ‘ Freewiller of Necessity *. Each 
estate of the old order is reflected in the world-order of ‘ The-Ring ’. 
‘ the intellectual, moral talented people who devise and 


administer churches and states*. The giants are the ‘ patient, toiling, 


-stupid, respectful, money- worshipping people * and the dwarfs ‘the 
instinctive, predatory, lustful and greedy’. 


For Shaw, as for all 
-Wagnerian interpreters, the , Wagnerian gods are in every way inferior 


to man, the ‘ heroic saviour’ whom they call into being to rescue them. 
Godhead represents infirmity and COMIprOMIIse, manhood strength and | 
integrity. 
_ The plight of the gods is already manifest in ‘ Rheingold ’” where ~ 
-Wotan is forced to have recourse to the lies of Loge in order to get 
- possession of Alberich’s hoard, of the Ring and the Tarnhelm. True 


legality perishes when Wotan breaks his word; and he is forced into 


. further deception and tergiversation, which culminate in the killing of 
_ .Siegmund, his own son and the first of the heroic race of men, as a 


sacrifice to Law, represented by Wotan’s consort Fricka. According to 
Shaw, Wotan’s predicament is the predicament of ‘the churches, who 
have called in state organisation, the raison d'état (Loge) and Law 


(Fricka), to establish their ascendancy over the brute force of the. 
.. giants and the dark, plutonic powers of the dwarfs, newly organised 
and suddenly grown infinitely more powerful under the leadership of 


Alberich. For Alberich is the factory-owner of Engels’ Condition of 
the Working Classes in England, and Nibelheim is a factory of the 
eighteen-forties, while by a typical Shavian quirk the Tarnhelm 
is.‘ a-tophat, which makes a man invisible as a shareholder and changes 
him into various shapes—pious Christian, subscriber to hospitals, bene- 


factor of the poor, model husband and father ’. 
This parable. is set forth with all Shaw’s verbal and intellectual: 


virtuosity; but it can claim confirmation too, from. much of what we 
know of Wagner’s ideas and more of what we may plausibly infer. 


Writing to Réckel, the revolutionary friend of his Dresden days, he. 


asks him to ‘look well at Wotan, for he is the unmistakable. likeness 


_..of ourselves and the sum of the present-day spirit, while Siegfried is 
_ .the man we wait and long for—the man of the future whom we cannot 
__ create but who will create himself by our annihilation—the most pee: 


man I can imagine’. 


: Heir of the Protestant Revolaiten? 
But in his pitying and tolerant contempt-of the disillusioned Wagner 


‘who composed the music ‘ Gétterdimmerugg ’—the Wagner who also 
. wrote the 
_ vociferously denies our inability ‘to create the perfect man’ . Wagner, _ 
_ he says in effect, saw in Siegfried (and in Bakunin, who was in many 


“Kaisermarsch’. and made fun of. the Commune—Shaw 


_ways Siegfried’s prototype) the logical heir of the Protestant revolution, 
carrying that revolution consistently forward to its next stage, which 


_ is anarchism. Wagner lost his faith in anarchism (and never, alas! 
proceeded to Fabian socialism), preaching instead the panacea of ‘ love’ 
.. for which Shaw rates him soundly. But Shaw himself produces a panacea 


without which, he says, even socialism cannot put the world to rights. 


_This is neither social reform nor sexual passion, - -but eugenics. ‘ No 


serious progress will be made’, says Shaw, ‘ until we address ourselves 
seriously to the task of ‘producing trustworthy human material for 
society ’. Siegfrieds, then, can and must be bred by the state, and in the 


in Mating of Siegmund and Sieglinde, brother and sister, Shaw sees a 


kindof instinctive preservation of the purity of the ‘heroic strain, a 


.__ eugenic experiment avant la lettre. _ 


The figure of Briinnhilde introduces a further complication into the 


redeeming love’ 


out or the part to be played by the classes involved ’. 


than ‘Shavian stiecoer and casas She j i 
his ‘ better self’; and ‘when he is caught i in the toi 
sand * desire for csicareect pee * he i is. Spread to part 


the invention of Loge and Shaw insists that? “like all Lee's inventions, | 
they are pure fiction, though ‘sufficient to deceive all but the Heroic Man. 
He compares them tellingly to the fires of HelJ]—‘ those frightful flames - 
which have scared mankind for centuries from the ‘Truth and have — 
not heat in them to make a child shut its eyes. They are mere fantas- 
magoria . . . and nothing ever has perished or will perish eternally in 
them except the churches, who have been so poor and. faithless as to 
trade for their power on’ the lies of a romancer’, 
The relationship between Wotan and Loge, on the one fait and — 

- between Wotan and Briinnhilde, on the other, is envisaged by Shaw — 
as a dramatisation of the same dilemma in which Dostoevsky imagined — 
his Grand Inquisitor, though Shaw’does not draw this parallel. ‘Both | a 
“Wotan and the Inquisitor represent the state and the state church ~ 
which need Loge, the Lie, and are bound, in the very interests of law : 
and religion, to persecute the truth when it appears—to kill Siegmund — 
and to punish Briinnhilde. Whether this dilemma ever presented itself 
clearly to Wagner himself is very doubtful. We must not forget, as_ 
Shaw seems to do occasionally, that, however philosophically ached 3 
“The Ring’ may be, it was always to its composer, first and last, a — 
music-drama; and~ that musical and dramatic considerations were — 
Wagner’s unvarying preoccupation, his passion as well as his pro- 
fession, while political philosophy was first a passionately pursued — 
hobby and later a subject for something like despair. No doubt the’ 
Wagner who began the poem of ‘ The Ring’ in 1848 was a different — 
man from the Wagner who completed that poem in 1852 and avery — 
different man from the Wagner who completed the music of ‘ Gétter- — 
dammerung ’ in 1874. The original dénouement of the whole poem was — 
an ‘optimistic’ one—the gods’ wrongdoing was atoned for by Sieg- 
fried’s vicarious acceptance of their guilt, Wotan w was re-established in 
Velhale and joined mathe by Siegfried as a ‘transfigured hero’. = 


afl 
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Why Need the Gods Perish? 4 

Even in 1853, after the publishing of the text of ‘The Ring?” , 
poem, Wagner could not give any logical explanation of why, once the j 
gold is returned to the Rhinemaidens, the gods need perish. Whether — 


» We ascribe it to political disenchantment, to the influence of ‘Schopen- — 


‘hauer or simply to the instinct of the dramatist and the Tnusician in 
Wagner, the decision to give his poem a tragic ending was a matter — 
-of the composer’s feelings—which, as he admitted, Schopenhauer. aig ae 


_ him to rationalise after the event. He made a further. sketch for the t 


ending of, ‘ Gétterdimmerung’ in 1856 and appended a note to. the 
~1872 edition of the poem, which shows that he was still uneasy about _ 
the effect of the dénouement on the spectator. He had told RéckeF that — 


_ he ‘arrived at a clear understanding of his own works of art through — 


the help of another, who. provided him with the reasoned conceptions ; 
corresponding to his intuitive. principles "—and it was. undoubtedly — 
Schopenhauer who, he felt, had provided him with the key to his own — 
_ instinctive actions, a kind of rough hg eae which. gave-Wagner K 
- much satisfaction. te 
_ Shaw, as we have seen, dismisses Warnes. vision ‘of < ‘the pee te i 
going down in utter ruin yet somehow taken..up_into the. arms. of . 
as so much metaphysics and grand opera. <g 
-he makes something more than a point of. wit when. he compares — 
qa ape Ring’ with another revolutionary. classic very nearly its contem- 
porary. ‘ Although “ The Ring ”’, he writes, ‘ may, like the Communist povaaig: 
Manifesto, be an inspired guess ‘at the historical laws and “predestined — 
end of our capitalistic and theocratic epoch, yet Wagner, like Marx, 
too inexperienced i in. technical government -and administration and 
melodramatic in his hero-contra-villain conception of the cla 
‘to foresee the actual process by which his generalisations: would. 


In fact, Wagner was an artist and not a politician | or ev. 
philosopher; and the story of.‘ The Ring’ is the story of W 
progressive surrender to the imperious instincts and deeply felt.in intui 
of his artistic nature—Third Pranrouinne.._ ox 


By ALAN woop: 


‘some. time ago, with all the talk about more recruits 


the Army, to see if I could find what the Army here in Britain 
is really like nowadays, and what training recruits are getting. I. 


orfield, near Reading, where I myself went as a recruit way back in 
rs just to see what SS eae I could notice in the Amny i in ten years. 


‘Visit to REM.E. 


So I went to Arborfield, and I saw my old ‘aera Se still fae * 
pa. the first thing I found was that the gunners I was with had moved - 


out, and a R.E.M.E. training centre had taken over. That was an 

_ interesting change for a start, because R.E.M.E.—the Royal Electrical 
~ and Mechanical Engineers—are the Army’s new aristocracy of skilled 
~ craftsmen, who are. naturally taking over more and more jobs nowadays. 
thought they would give me a pretty good picture of how far the Army 


s altered with newer and more technical methods of war. So I spent 


two days with them at-Arborfield, and with a couple of their outlying 
ttalions; and I went down as well to Blandford in Dorset, to see a 
Bold. camp up in the hills, where R.E.M.E. men go first of all for the 
Br basic training that is the same throughout the Army, And then I found 
- ‘out something about other units too, just to check my impressions. 


My main general impression is that, broadly speaking, after ten 


___ years, the Army itself has not changed a bit: even right down to the 
_ details—the Army hair-cuts with which recruits are shorn, and the men 
in the barrack rooms at night spitting on their boots to make them black. 
and shiny. The greatcoats by the beds are folded up in exactly the same 
pattern for inspection, and brass buttons which need polishing every day 
~ are coming back to replace the war-time plastic ones. There is a little 
o-more firing of live ammunition in actual training, but.the basic weapons 
are just the same: rifle, bayonet, light machine gun. In point of fact, 


R: the only noticeable change I came across is that the Army has taken to - 


_ wearing swords again. They usually have only been able to get about 
one sword for each battalion, generally worn by the Orderly Officers in 
turn; but appeals have gone out to retired officers to give or lend their 
swords to the Army for ceremonial occasions. 
a ¥ In the training units there is, in fact, a trend back to old traditions, 
to more spit and polish. The kind of talk about giving every soldier a 
__ bedside lamp is right out: the lamps, I think, were hardly ever brought 
in anyhow. Of course the Army is so big and varied all over the place 


that, whatever you may say about it, someone is bound to produce an - 


exception; but changes are the exception rather than the rule. For 
] | instance, take the old ceremonial slow march. I was told firmly that the 

slow march has now been abolished; twenty minutes later I went round 

a corner and found some men slow marching solemnly up and down a 
square. I was told about the new civilian ‘barrack housekeepers’; but 
sometimes you simply cannot find the civilians for the jobs; and I saw 
soldiers down on their knees scrubbing the floors just ‘as they always 
did. I was shown a potato-peeling machine in a beautifully equipped 
ecookhouse and, remembering my own Army days, thought potato- 
eling machines too good to be true. And to some extent they are: 
gy you can still have potato fatigues, because no machine yet invented can 
4 pick out the eyes or cut out the bad bits. 

There is, however, one respect in which the modern British Army 
es. made a big change to much more scientific methods. I mean the 
Diicressing importance of the Personnel Selection Officers—the P.S.O.s, 
“4 who by now are the rather god-like arbiters of every young soldier’s 
fate. He goes to the job they give him: though they always ask him first. 

where he wants to go, and do their best for him. But even the intelligence 
and. aptitude tests the P.S.O.s use are kept secret and mysterious. They 
> afraid that if they got published, and recruits knew what kind of 
tion: to expect, they would lose their value. All I can tell you is 
; start off with patterns of. dominoes, and even end up with a 
- formula for finding potential officers. You have a test with various 
hanical problems, and a test on ability to take in instructions. You 
shes score a candidate gets on the mechanical problems, multiply 
three, and then add his score on the instructions; and you get a 
atk ° ios ; 


thought a good way to begin was to go down to a camp at 


f 


Uatire called the O.R. Seiler: if it comes above™ a certain figure this is 
taken as a guide that a recruit may be worth considering as an officer. 


So much for the moment about the Army itself. Now a word about 
the actual National Servicemen going into it. Here there are perceptible 


_ changes. In the first place, to be quite frank, many of them do not 
seem very intelligent. Or rather, I should say, they do not seem to have © 
learnt much at’ school, because it is not really a matter of intelligence _ 


but education. It is not their fault; perhaps one reason is the way 
education was interrupted during the war. But I think there has been 


a definite decline; and this impression, incidentally, is confirmed by 
_ studying the records, from year to year, of the P.S.O.s’ tests. You geta 
very small percentage—perhaps much the same as it has always been 
—who cannot read or write at all, completely illiterate; and a rather ~ 


larger percentage who may need a bit of help in writing letters home. 
As for reading: many soldiers do not even buy newspapers, not even 
the picture papers; what they read instead are schoolboy magazines, 


strip cartoon comics, particularly one new coloured children’s magazine — 


—that sells very well. 
I would say, too, that ‘the soldier of today is a good deal quieter 
than his counterpart of ten years ago. The modern National Serviceman, 


unlike the old-time Regular, does not spend his evenings drinking beer. — 


He drinks tea in the N.A.A.F.I1.; or soft drinks like lemonade and ginger 
beer; or Coca-Cola; I saw a big delivery van with Coca-Cola going inte 
the gates at Arborfield. One C.O. told me that he had only had one 
charge of drunkenness in the last four years. In fact he said the only 
soldiers he himself came across nowadays who do any hard drinking 
or get drunk at all were from the Scots Regiments. Mind you, I am 
just repeating what I was told; I do not know whether Scotsmen will 
take it as a criticism or a compliment. 

In the best training units there is much more variety in recreations 
than there used to be; in the crack R.E.M.E. training battalion I went 
to, the fourth battalion, thef@ seemed to be chances for almost any sort 
of sport you could think of. Last summer they did very well, for 
instance, in water polo. I was surprised to find that, in some places, 


_ basket ball is now extremely popular. I was even more surprised to be 


told, in one battalion, that there were men coming in who did not know 
how to play football. They know all about filling in coupons for the 
pools: but it is no good giving them a football to play with unless 
you provide someone to tell them the rules. If I were to say that the 
modern British soldier reads American-style comic strips, drinks Coca- 
Cola, plays basket ball, and-always goes to bed sober, I would set a lot 
of retired Army officers wondering angrily what soldiers are comjpg to. 
I will not say this anyway, because it would be a very exaggerated way 
of putting it. But I think it is a fair indication of the general trend 
among National Servicemen. (I am not talking here about men abroad, 
or crack regiments like the Guards and the Parachutists.) 


~ 


Specialised Training 


I was speaking about there being a bit more variety nowadays: this 


applies to work as well as play. The well educated and well qualified 


recruits in R.E.M.E.—not like the people at the bottom who stay in 
general duties—go on after the first short basic training to jobs far 
more interesting than there used to be in the old days. I do not just 
mean radar and wireless sets and things like that; but odd things you 
could not think of. I was walking through a camp and I saw a soldier 
at a bench mending a typewriter; and I had certainly never thought of 
soldiers as typewriter mechanics before. And then I came on anorher 
polishing optical lenses for binoculars; and there was even a class 


learning how refrigerators work. 


You have then these new-type young soldiers, sometimes with new 
types of highly-skilled and fascinating jobs to do, coming into an 
Army machine which is virtually the same old Army machine. And 
though the temporary civilian-soldiers are in a majority, it is entirely 
dominated again by the peace-time Regular professional soldier, one 
of whom remarked to me jokingly that the Army still had not recovered 
from the way it was spoilt by all the civilians getting into it during the 


tf, and you I 
‘¥- found’ very iy Pt Wanonal? Senicehes eg meant to en. on 
Regulars; and when I asked them why not, it was very often the small 


~ restrictions of Army life, what some called the petty restrictions, that and i 


__ cropped up. Of course, increased pay is important. Pensions are 


_ important, too; and so are good married quarters. But over and above. 


these there is the extra factor; I cannot describe it in the words in 
which-you hear about it in the messes and barrack rooms; let us call 
it the amount of ‘ being messed about’ that Army life involves, some- 
times inevitably. The arguments over this go on and on, because in a 
‘sense both sides are right. The recruit asks why, if he is a skilled man, 
he has to be bothered with guard duties and learning foot drill and 


polishing up his equipment; he asks why he cannot always be treated 
as a sensible and civilised being; and why, for instance, he may have 
to do fatigues—I saw this myself with my own eyes—like cutting the 
grass of a lawn with a clasp-knife. To which I suppose the reply is 


Liberty Must “Expand or - Perish? ec = 


REX WARNER gives the last of the talks on *The Definition, of Liberty” a wy a 
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HEN Seaae of liberty I cannot imagine my aot as one 


who holds a trumpet poised at his lips, and prepares to . 
blow. I feel more like one who, in a thick mist, attempts 
to discern some object which he Ng to be present, but © 


which still eludes his eye. - 

Or like a bird-watcher, perhaps, who tries to find among a flock 
of birds on¢ particular and rare variety—something really to justify 
the catch in the breath and the clarion note; and, if I may press 
the matter still further, I should even imagine the bird-watcher as 
deliberating on whether the species is extinct, or perhaps the very rarest 
of migrants. This is a change, and not a very noble change, from the 
attitude of Milton who proudly writes: 
to quit their clogs by the known rules of ancient liberty ’. Known rules: 
what are they? Where are they anywhere acknowledged? Milton goes 
on: ‘When straight, a barbarous noise environs me, of owls and 
cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs’. These owls, cuckoos, asses, apes and 
‘dogs are, of course, those who failed to be convinced by Milton’s 
own arguments; and, greatly as I admire Milton, I cannot believe 
that all his political and religious opponents fall into these categories. 

Certainly today, Milton would find that the numbers of owls and 
cuckoos has immensely increased, and he would be forced, I believe, 
at least to moderate some of his ‘self-confidence. I think that we must 
all do this. I think that on most of us the effect of our general educa- 
tion has been such that we have tended to believe rather uncritically, 
first that liberty is a good thing, and secondly that the possession 
of it is likely to increase our happiness. It may well be said that at 
all times a moment’s consideration should have been sufficient to have 


shown us that neither of these Propositions is self-evident. But it is 
- not, I think, so much a zeal for accuracy in our thought as a general 


historical disturbance that now forces many of us to-examine more 


ag It is the values which are attached to such words as ‘liberty’, 

‘democracy’ that today are being called in question. When we 
‘pk or write about liberty we tend to use metaphors. Some of the 
commonest of these are worth examining. How often do we hear of 
‘explosive forces’ within a state or an organisation. Of floodgates 
being opened. Of popular or individual feelings seeking an outlet. Of 
the breaking down of barriers. These, and innumerable other such 
metaphors, refer to what has been called the revolutionary aspect of 
liberty. There are other quieter metaphors which refer to liberty 
rather differently. Freedom to go one’s own way; freedom from 
inhibitions; freedom to express oneself. When we think of these meta- 
phors it is easy to see that, for example, an explosive force if represented 
by an atomic bomb is not beneficent. That, while it may be a good thing 
to be let out of prison, it would not be desirable to break down a 
barrier that separated one from a cage of tigers; and that one would 
not care to go one’s own way if one were totally blind. 


5 certainly better than before; I have : seen the way men put on weij 


. pay in your pocket. I think it is true to say it offers” better opportunities 


“I did but prompt the age. 


_be constructed: when to go one’s own way is to cause unwarranted 


_ scarcely touched. We are still benighted bird-watchers uncertain whether 
we have really recognised what we came ‘out to see. at 
In such states of confusion it may be advisable to adopt methods M 
which are not strictly analytical. It may be wise to recognise that we c 
s 


. tions. One of these assumptions is that all men, or at any rate most — 


society than freedom’. Or, ‘ 


“ pec PE are going ‘ -nake ‘rach d 
_ As things are, you either like the present “Army \ 
don’t. If you like it, it certainly offers good health: oad good - 


It offers comradeship and security, a roof over your head and regula 


on the money side than ever before, with pay increases keeping pace 
with civilian rates. If you don’t like the Army... well, I confess that 
going back and hearing all the old grouses. again may well get you 
‘feeling that there is nothing really good you can find to say about the 


Army at all—apart from the fact that, in the past, it always seems to a 
have a Sige of eycnemadly winning every war it ae into. —Home Service 
ih Rak = \ 5 aS 
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Yet so great has been the prestige which fe ee itself to the © 
idea of liberty that, on the whole, these metaphors have been employed — 
by historians and others in what may be called an optimistic sense. 
It has been tacitly assumed that floodgates ought to be opened, and _ 
that nothing which could be described as repression can possibly be — 
desirable. Here I should say that not all historians and not all people 
have thought in this way. There have always been stout defenders of — 
discipline and of the status quo. Yet I should suggest that for a long 
time and until quite recently the libertarians have proved more power- — 
ful and persuasive than the authoritarians. Certainly in England there — 
is no political division on the subject of the value of liberty. Con- 
servatives, Liberals and socialists all claim to be pursuing the same 
end by different means. So do Communists. So, I should imagine, do 
some Fascist propagandists. And when one begins to examine the — 
totally different means employed or advocated by these parties one 
begins to wonder whether any sense at all can be made of the matter. 

Our metaphors nowadays seem to have become entirely meaningless — 
when, in order to break down. barriers, bigger and better barriers must — 
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‘obstruction to others. Indeed, the sacred name seems to have been 
most indiscriminately applied. Certainly it is helpful—and has been 
done in many of these discussions—to alae various aspects or depart- } 
ments of liberty: political liberty, religious liberty, freedom of thought — q 
and expression, liberty in the context of nationalist aspirations, etc. — ; 
_These methods of analysis not only show the complexity of our subject, — “ 
but will also tend to explain some apparent contradictions. We shall 
te 
- 


* 


see that it is inevitable that sométimes one form of liberty has to take 
precedence over another. Yet, when we have done all this, in spite 
of the profitable conclusions and discoveries we have made, do we not 


sometimes feel that in some strange way our discussion has been out — 2 
closely the meanings of the words we use. And not only their mean- ~~ 


of date? Somehow, there were other elements. upon which we have __ 


do not know precisely what we are talking about, and to begin by 
questioning what have always seemed to us basic or axiomatic assump- 


men, want freedom. Do they? Consider some of those par ; 
sentences which Ivan Karamazov puts into the mouth of his it inquisitor : Pa iat 
‘Nothing has ever been more insupportable for a man and a human 
Man is tormented by no greater anxiety 
than to find someone quickly to whom he can hand over de hee Te 


of recent history, or indeed of certain passages) of ancient | 
caer such sentences as Being oe Ve wait) mere 
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ducl-admitios, rape’ dels evens Garde ala 
y. We have seen, indeed, in our own time, in history and among 
friends perhaps, examples that support the view that freedom is 
steful and burdensome to man. ut are we ‘not still somewhat 
med to see it? Do we not feel that in the end the abnegation of 
eedom is the denial of ee capable of sso eae in our race 
or in carreeives? 


li cht trout Freedom 

- Still, it seems to me that we have got somewhere even by admitting 
that this freedom is not in fact generally sought, or universally admired. 
So in the same way we may get somewhere if we abandon those wholly 
-unedifying platitudes which ruled the intellectual roost after the 1914 
war. It was—still is—the"thing to say that nobody wants war. This 
‘is not true. Numbers of people are happiest when there is a war on. 
Only in war-time conditions is it possible for many people to find what 
they themselves consider is their full reality; their freedom. Thus it 
seems to me that it would be more sensible to start from the proposi- 
tion that many people want war than from its opposite. Yet, in fact, 
we do know that war is not only an evil thing, but in these days 
can be totally disastrous. So, though conversely so, with freedom. There 
is a flight from freedom, and that is a fact to be recognised. Our 
old metaphors simply miss the point, and are out of date. Here too, 
perhaps, we should start with the proposition that very few people 
it freedom. Yet to this there is something to be added. Just:as in the 
case of war we ought to say “Many people want war, but they would 
mot want it if they really understood its implications’, so we should 
say “ Many people would want freedom if hey realised the implications 
of their surrender of it’. 

Perhaps before discussing this point it may be corivenient to hazard 
a few guesses to to why people are, in fact, quite often ready to give 
up their freedom. I should suggest that they do so in the desire for 
material security or spiritual security or both. And by security 
Ido mean necéssarily a state of ease and idleness. Far from it. 
“Milt mtemplating the loss of liberty, writes of those who in 
‘Nations grown corrupt love bondage more than liberty: bondage with 
ease than strenuous liberty. And it is true that the ease of bondage 
‘can be more attractive than the strenuousness of liberty. But what 
Milton does not, point out is the fact that. bondage also can be 
strenuous. A fanatic who has decided never to think for himself, never 
indeed to admit an argument that runs counter to his professed creed, 
can be, and usually is, much more strenuous than one who retains his 
freedom of choice between conflicting ideas and is generally agnostic. 
Ishould suggest that it is the aimlessness of a general agnosticism which 
‘is, more than anything else, responsible for the flight from freedom. 
And I should suggest that ir is the sentimental and unwarranted prestige 
which we attach to the words ‘freedom’ and ‘liberty’ that has been 
responsible, at least in part, for the general agnosticism. 

Some very obvious points seem often to have escaped our notice. 
One of these is that freedom is not an abstraction. Nobody could 
‘possibly want to be free to do anything. Such liberty is entirely 
‘meaningless. Freedom means the ability to choose between two or more 
courses of thought or action. But this freedom of choice must be in 
‘some way determined. Otherwise no choice could ever be made. In 
fact, our choices are determined not only by our desires but also by 
both external and internal discipline. There are some things which we 
e not allowed to do. There are some things which we would not 
ee ermit ourselves to do. Yet the more sentimental and abstract advocates 
f pure freedom have encouraged us to deplore the existence of both 
these forms of discipline. So a point is reached where everything is 
Jawful, and it is at this point that the very idea of freedom becomes a 
burden and a misery. In one direction appears the bleak uninteresting 
of satisfying every impulse, an aimless and ungratifying 
pros In the other direction appears or soon will appear a much 
more gratifying opportunity of finding some kind of integration by 

siving up altogether one’s freedom of choice and by accepting the 
dis cipline of some cause which will certainly be represented as admirable, 
septa will at least bring one again into contact with one’s fellow 
n beings and with some kind of reality. 


s and indeed the real dangers of freedom in the abstract. 
dom cannot exist on a desert island. We must, in fact, admit that 
om of the individual is quite worthless unless the individual is 
an through the most complicated and various relationships 
coe individuals. And once we admit this fact we are confronted 
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I should eal that it is important first of all to recognise the utter: 
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with another question. What, anyway, is the point of this freedom which 


we are still pursuing? Cannot our needs be satisfied, our desires met, our. 


aspirations fulfilled simply in this interconnectedness of a society so long 
as the society is wisely and efficiently organised to this very end? Here, 
I think, we are approaching what may be called the central contra- 
diction of our subject. We have admitted that no one could be free 
entirely in and for himself. That indeed most people would shrink in 
horror from such a prospect. We may go further and admit that without 
some forms of discipline, external and internal, we are unable to 
exercise our freedom. But at this point, I think, we must stop. Freedom 
and discipline are not the same things. No discipline, no organisation 
of state or church, can take the place of freedom or indeed can serve 
as anything more admirable than a condition for its exercise. Finally, 
what attracts us, what gives meaning to our lives and to our civilisations, 
is still this impossibility—freedom of the individual. There the idea 
will begin to seem less of an impossibility when we imagine the 
individual as bound up with other individuals in relationships that are 
on a higher plane than those of politics or of mere organisation. 

That political and economic systems are necessary and may be good 
no one in his senses can deny, but in the end it is the idea of freedom 
which gives them meaning, not they which give meaning to freedom, 
and it is possible, though only just, to imagine a world state, impartially 
and efficiently governed, making scientific use of all the resources of 
the world which will yet, through the absence of some other quality 
than efficiency, be a degradation of humanity and an organisation of 
slaves. Certainly, in such an organisation there would be no danger 
of war. Certainly, also, it is true that freedom can only exist among 
those who are more or less like-minded. Here again, we have touched 
upon a point of the utmost importance. No society can exist without 
a certain measure of like-mindedness among its members, yet this like- 
mindedness can be very various. Some societies—ancient Sparta, for 
instance—have been built on what has been recognised as a necessary 
military discipline. Other societies rest, or have rested, on the belief that 
material prosperity is of supreme importance, and is, or may be, 
accessible to almost all. How, in fact, do we judge: among these. and 
other societies? 


Importance of Like-Mindedness 

The idea of freedom certainly comes into our judgments, but not in a 
simple or abstract form. We condemn or respect a society not, I think, 
in accordance with the amount of individual freedom which it allows, 
but in accordance with the kind of freedom which is desired. What we 
respect is not the negative absence of restrictions, but a positive presence 
of incentives and opportunities. And these incentives, and opportunities 
must also be in the direction of something which we respect. Making 
money is not one of these things, nor is military skill, nor a mere 
elaboration of industrial efficiency. To cut the argument short we 


shall be forced in the end, I think, to admit that what we respect- 


most is the individual, freely developing with other free individuals 
who are his fellows and developing in any direction which is compatible 
with the full dignity and possibilities of a human being. No mechanical 
organisation can possibly guarantee such a development. Nor can such 
a development ever be achieved single-handed. It is the like-mindedness 
that counts and we could only judge between different varieties of like- 
mindedness on spiritual or religious grounds. Where there is most 
mutual confidence, most tolerance, most forbearance, most love, there 
will be most freedom, and in the world today, as always, these qualities 
are infinitely more important than systems of electoral representation or 
all the apparatus of the law. 

May I return finally.to the sonnet of Milton, and again express 
a certain disagreement. Milton writes: 

Licence they mean when they cry liberty; 

For who loved that, must first be wise and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we see 
For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood. 

The last two lines are indeed true enough, but today, as I have 
suggested, they do not always mean licence when they cry ‘liberty’. 
Often they mean a willing subservience to an inhuman creed or set of 
values. Nor do I think it likely that very many of us are as wise and 
as good as Milton would have wished. We can, however, I believe, 
recognise, as Milton certainly recognised, that liberty is a positive and 
dynamic quality. Something that must expand or perish. So that some 
of those conventional metaphors are really justified. We should also 
recognise that without a spiritual, religious and fundamentally human 
basis it may disappear from the surface of the earth —Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 3-9 


Wednesday, January 3 


Miners’ leaders promise support for Prime 
“Minister’s appeal for an extra 3,000,000 
‘tons of coal by end of April 


United Nations Commission for cease-fire 
“in Korea announces failure of its efforts 


Influenza epidemic spreads across England 


Thursday, January 4 


Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers opens in London 


United Nations forces complete evacuation 
of Seoul 


President Truman states that air attacks 
on China are not at present contemplated 


Friday, January 5 


Commonwealth Prime M<inisters discuss 


Far Eastern problems 


Political Committee of U.N. General 
Assembly considers situation in Korea 


Senator Taft attacks President Truman’s 
foreign and military policy 


Saturday, January 6 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan decides to 
join Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers on assurance that Kashmir 
question will be informally discussed 


Minister of Fuel and Power announces ban 
on display lighting (see page 47) 


General Eisenhower leaves Washington for 
tour of western Europe 


Sunday, January 7 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan arrives in 
_ London 


Traffic in many parts of Enelaid -dis- 
organised by floods ; 


Monday, January 8 


President Truman pleads in his annual 
message to Congress for maintaining 
policy of aid to Europe 


U.N. troops abandon Wonju 
French Assembly passes rearmament budget 


Sir John Balfour appointed Ambassador to 
Spain 


Tuesday, January 9 


East African groundnuts scheme to be 
modified 


Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers urge early peace treaty with 
Japan 

Genera! Eisenhower leaves Paris for Brussels 


Conference opens at Bonn on West 
German contribution to European defence 


Australia wins third Test Match and ‘the 
Aspnes” 


THE LISTENER 


General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic 
Treaty forces, arrived’ in Paris on Sunday at the beginning of a 


month’s tour of the European capitals. He is seen with Field-Marshal ~ 


Montgomery, with whom he had-an informal conference soon after 
his arrival, In a broadcast message he said that he ‘returned to 
Europe with an unshaken faith in the courage of its peoples and 
their will to make sacrifices for the preservation of peace and the 
continuity of civilisation ’. General Eisenhower is due to visit London 
: on Saturdav ae et pe 


Severe floods h. 
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A group taken at Buckingham Palace on J 
Ministers of the Commonwealth to lunchec 
Senanayake (Ceylon);. Sir Godfrey Huggin 
Their Majesties the King and Queen; H.R. 
Kent; Mr. St. Laurent (Canada); Mr. Attl 

Margaret; Mr. Nehru (Ind 


Right: Mr. Liaquat Ali_ Khan, Prime M 
accompanied by his wife, arriving at London 
to: join in the Commonwealth’ Conference. H 
ture for London*until it was agreed that the | 


4 should be informally discus 
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ave followed the thaw in many parts of England. This photograph was. taken at Evesham in 
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P Ground forces in Korea watching an. enemy concentration being attacked by a U.S. Marine 


ee Their Majesties the King and Queen Gicertained the Prime .Corsair. On January 7 Lieutenant-General Stratemeyer, commander of the Far East air 
ght: Mr. Dénges (representing Dr. Malan of South Africa); Mr. forces, said that his aircraft had provided United Nations forces with ‘a more intensive and 
Rhodesia); Mr. Holland (New Zealand); Mr.:Menzies (Australia); — ‘uninterrupted close air support than has ever before been afforded in a modern war’ 

chess of ; . 

Prin ess: 


Glasgow University which was founded 500 years ago on January 7. The official celebrations 
of the quincentenary will take place in June when the King and Queen will be present, together 
with distinguished guests representing universities throughout the world 
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On Becoming a F emale .Person — ee 


3 Sees ee pelt TD Se = : aA Av i ny (ees atk opie vee 
y eee Se, KATHLEEN BLISS. reviews Simsae ‘do-Beanvoir’s book ‘ls Deuxitme Sexe’ Beene a 
. ae : | Ae ape : : x Dt Poe Bet ae ay 4, 
“Sia Bp IOLOGICALLY the female is fae primary sex: yet the man is a becoming, woman is a determined reality? How futile, — Ss 
Bis, notion of ‘secondariness is as ancient as human society and as Simone de Beauvoir breaks out, are the many discussions which attempt — aoe 
“eS widespread. Simone de Beauvoir has written a two-volume to reduce woman to what she has been or what she is today. The a 
eo bs book, Le Deuxigme Sexe, because, she says, ‘there has recently account, she says, for woman as well as for man is not closed. Woman’ SE 
- been a great change of feeling in the hearts of women about their particular job at this moment is to display her possibilities, but unless ‘sm 
eT place in the world’. This feeling is the result of lived experience: she has free access to society and can move in it as a free Paar a 
someone must try to interpret. As philosopher and novelist Simone de cannot manifest her possibilities. ee : z 
Beauvoir attempts the task. There have been endless books about’ I thought one of the most interesting parts of the fauk was that 


, 


women, all written by men: yet only a woman can know what it is in which Simone de Beauvoir turns to the history of woman in society 
to be a woman. The sage, the law-giver, the hedonist, the ascetic, the down the ages. Although the woman takes the main share in repro=. 
man of property, the man of adventure—all down history they have duction and in the nurture of children, from very primitive times 
their views about what woman is. She is this. She is that. She is the man created laws of male descent. Thus he established a primary — 
other. Yes, always she is the other, the not-man, defined, as Aristotle relationship of like with like between man and man, father and son; 
and St. Thomas Aquinas said, by her negative qualities as compared the woman is on the periphery; she is the agent of this relationship. 
with man, But woman herself has at least moments when she knows. Myths describe how man appointed for woman her place in human” 
she is not Just the complement to man—she is a subject, she is myself. society and has kept her there. Man works out his destiny in relation _ 
' : pik eee to nature, but until modern times his attitude towards nature has been ~_ 
one of fear, of mystery, of propitiation. In nature there seemed to 
~ him to be great forces of life and death; unpredictable and terrifying, 
I ought to have effected some introductions. I am not asking you tO. and in the one who ought to be nearest to him, the woman, he sees 
meet a doughty protagonist for women’s rights, a supremely frustrated these same forces. She, like the earth, is fertile, so she is also feared, 


+ Mauikind Creates Humanity’ 
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of this book seems to me to be this, There is no complete or satisfying said Pythagoras, ‘ which has created order, light and man, and a bad 
answer to the question, What is woman?’ because there is no real principle which has created chaos, darkness and woman’. In attribut- 
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__-woman voicing the grievances of a frustrated sex. Here are looks and and this explains why in so many religious and legal codes woman 
_____ brains and success enough to put their bearer beyond the touch of envy, is treated with a savagery which shuts her out even from the benevo- 3 
___ though not, I am glad to say, of passion, including anger. The core ence accorded to children and cattle. ‘There is a good principle ’, % 


“e = 
"answer to the question, ‘What is humanity?’ Humankind is not a jng posterity to himself alone man disengages himself from the feminine 
species; it is a becoming. You can examine the habits of giraffes, which holds him to elemental forces, and assumes: against the woman ~ 
feeding, mating, breeding, rearing their young and so on, and say this the domination of the world. ne 

_ and this are characteristic. of giraffes; this is essential giraffe: you How in the world, then, have women managed to bear with such. rox 
_ can observe whether the stallion is faster than the mare, the male ay existence for so niany centuries? ‘Simone de Beauvoir says that 
ci chimpanzee -more intelligent than the female. But mankind creates jr js always possible for a proletariat to enter into some kind of bargain x 
humanity out of what it does over and above mere survival, and this with a ruling class, and that is what the women have done. They have... 
creation comes out of mankind’s relationship to the world of nature, written out the terms of their agreement in charm, dress, wit, under- a 
2 a relationship of mastery. In her own words: ‘Every subject relates standing, comfort, bodily succour, home-making, and have found for : 
himself concretely to an enterprise by a transcendence. He achieves themselves a significance in terms of dependence upon man. The myth _ : 
liberty only by a continuous advance to new liberties. There is no of « the other’ is kept alive down thegages mainly by women. They ; 
‘s other justification of present existence except expansion towards a agree with men that otherness is what defines femininity. They teach at 
future indefinitely open’. their daughters from the cradle that the object of their being is to i 
Woman is far, far behind man in this process. “It is man who has please fathers, brothers and husbands (very French is this last section). — E 

_ reached out to build and fashion, to invent and to use tools of the hand Unwittingly they help to enslave the minority of women’ who do not — 4 
and ideas and concepts which are the tools of the mind. At first her -think in terms primarily of being the feminine other and dependent, . 
inferior physical strength was against woman’s equal participation in this yt think of themselves as persons, while not denying their sex. So , 

_ Work of mastering nature and creating human society. For the man pro- jt takes the supreme genius of a St. Theresa or.a Joan of Arc to 
duction and action: for the woman reproduction and being. But this no break forth from this dependence on what men, think a woman ought = 
longer satisfies. So then, Simone de Beauvoir asks, ‘How, in the condition 9 be into a world of action, of creative thinking, and thousands who 
of a woman, can she become a human being, what roads are open to her? are a little lower than a St. Theresa disappear into the collective 4 
_ To what impasses do they lead? How has she to achieve independence  secondariness of their sex. : a. See 
at the heart of her dependence? What circumstances limit the freedom nd "Page eae see 

-. of woman, and is it possible to surmount them? And since these are : a ME san aS po a 
-__ meaningless questions’ if woman is inescapably subject to physical, The Life of Immanence __ ay ad 
: psychological or economic destiny, biology, psycho-analysis and histori- Ef am not concerned’, says Simone ie Beauvoir in her introduc- —— 5 
. cal materialism have to be taken into her survey. - tion, ‘as an. existentialist with happiness so much as with freedom’, . 5 or 
(a _ Simone de Beauvoir turns first, therefore, to biology. Ir is useless, and to this theme she returns at the end of her book where she bril- = ; ae 
she says, to try to sweep away biological facts, because the body is liantly describes what is usually thought of as the life of woman °° 
E the instrument of our hold upon the world. It is perfectly true that par excellence—making a home, caring for a husband, rearing children. +5 =] 
women have less physical strength, are subject to physical crises, have This life is a life of immanence. At its heart it is not doing but being. > “ 


less firmness and perseverance in execution. But these facts do not Woman imposes no tools between herself and this environment; no — 
_ constitute a destiny: they ‘are not enough to determine the hierarchy mechanical device can shorten the nine months of waiting for her baby — 
of the sexes. They do not explain why the woman is “the other” ’. to be born; no syllogism will make her omelette perfect, no logic will © 
For all biological facts have meaning only in relation to a context. quieten the tears of a child: She never achieves anything. She cannot > 
_ Extra physical strength does not mean in itself superiority except in get up in the morning and say, * Last night we got as far as dinner, 
societies where physical strength is determinative. Why did woman now where do we go from that?’ The answer is, ‘ Back to breakfast 
__never exploit her own brand of superiority—that she could produce again’. hes 
a child and man could not? Because her mind followed with admira- It .is important to make it clear ries’ Sindee de Beauwar is ne 
tion the achievements of man’s hand and will: she identified herself railing against home and family life as such—though I must 
_ with them, while remaining the same. Does that mean that while think she comes. bi near to it. What isa = Pre on ntl 


is 


oing things 1 that 


we that. freedom, is 
Ft: _ friendship * 


~ “The Critics’ and Mr. Pasmore 

BY -Sir,—Mr. Heron is‘in an unnecessary flap. 

: Nobody has insulted abstract art in ‘The 

= Critics’. All I said was that as a long admirer 
of Victor Pasmore’s pictures I regretted that he 


no ‘longer follow him: the only. implication 
_ being that the loss was mine and in no wise 
that ‘ cultivated Persons ” had no use for abstract 
art. As for being ‘ashamed’, why should I be 
‘ashamed to admit inability to understand? I 
do not for instance ‘understand Chinese and 
age be sorry if one of our leading ‘poets 


y writing poetry in. Perhaps I should try to learn 
< 3 Meanwhile, I would be most ashamed 

$s te pretend to like something I do not like; that 

the worst critical~failing and productive of 

- much Aig ae round.—Yours, etc., 5; 
: _ Putiip Hope-WALLACE 


Ras rere ee jira 
a3 ‘Sir—In his letter Lord Brand sana in other 
d. ea Lawrence said the week 
_ Such ak ee as he uses have~been 


the same- escapes 3 nd i addl, what: I am 
an is a great dreamer ;~ ‘she imagines that she 

r n fact she never’ does. And supremely she finds 

oe her escape’ into” ‘religion. ‘The mystical equality. of the sexes before God 
_ can be for woman a kind of ‘ pie in the sky when you die’. 

But ‘these are Spe, ‘not se Sage eee do not establish the 


- action, is ese a Sositerpate’ for saigleg? a He afakeSaing a female 
person? Simone de Beauvoir’s answer is twofold. Woman must estab- 
i BP ich herself in society through her work. She must achieve transcendence 
a the heart of her life of immanence in the home. The woman who 

works meets many difficulties. The heart of the matter is that the 
man who wants both to be a sovereign subject and to fulfil his male 
destiny has all” the tradition of the ages behind him when he says of labour: 
that the two are. not incompatible. To attempt to become a female 
_ sovereign “person” is to break with the past at great cost. For the 
____ Inarried woman the essential step is to reject outright and for all the 

_ mystification of her role. Never accept the male proposition that you 
are a queen or a goddess or the little wife, and know yourself to be 
a, inwardly free. Remember that woman has rejected altogether the 
Cartesian philosophy and all that flows from it, not just for the 
___ hhegative reason that she has had no chance of practising it, but for 
oe > the’ positive reason that there in the cradle in the contact of life with 

_ life is a truth that Descartes never knew. Rid yourself of envy and 
- you will begin to see that for all your husband talks about what he 
will do and cause others to do, he is probably a slave to lists of boxes 
of sardines. And you, the woman, can, if you begin early enough, 
* win your husband to partnership in your enterprise and discover 
‘the mutual Fae ore of liberties in generosity and © 


I could make many minor r points. Why does Simone de Beauvoir 
Pinot recognise abortion as the tragedy it is? Perhaps because she sees 
_ freedom much too much in terms of the rejection of necessity. Accept- 

- ance is a word she cannot do ie To inflict a limitation on the 


ee ‘Letters to ihe Binion; 4s 2 
‘his support to the new schools. 


d now moved on to a stage where I could © 


suddenly decided it was the only language worth © 


RA. 


revolution in the arts. Mr. Roger Fry was the 
first writer of any importance in England to lend 


mobilises, and there are signs that that may be 


happening, then I suppose we have to go back. 


to elementary exposition. At present I feel rather 
as if a lot of people had suddenly sprung up 
and clamoured ‘What is all this Relativity 
about?’ 

One mistaké of Lord Brand’s -however I will 
correct. The abstract in the visual arts is not 
very greatly favoured by me: I do not like to 


- see naturé dogmatically banished any more than 


does Lord Brand. Also I would. observe that 
during the past 2,000 years a great deal of Euro- 
pean art has not been Graeco-Roman in inspira- 
tion. To go no farther, there is El] Greco. There 
is Giotto preferred by me to Raphael: and the 


reasons for that preference may serve to define 


the way in which my taste differs from that of 
Lord Brand, or that of Mr. A. K. Lawrence, 
or, for that matter, from that of Mr. 
Coldstream.—Yours, etc., 
London, W. 11 WYNDHAM LEwIs 
Sir,—In THE LISTENER last week you published 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ comments on my letter of 


«December 28. These are an evasion of the sub- 


If Philistia- 


ject under discussion, and a misrepresentation 


of what I wrote. In dealing with his opinions 
on Greek art I did not misrepresent, nor did I 
even paraphrase, but quoted what he said and 
dealt with that. The rules which govern contro- 
versy will not permit of any other method. 
However, Mr. Lewis’ way is not to deal with 
what I wrote, but to put forth his own entirely 
jmaginative version of my letter. He speaks of 
debate, but he is no debater. In controversy ob- 
jections must be met, not funked. Mr, Lewis 
merely pontificates, and, if challenged, is evasive, 
irrelevant, and false. He now tells us that the 
theatre of Ibsen, Shaw and Priestley which he 
‘deplores’ identifies nature with art, simply 
because it is not poetic drama! Can anyone make 
sense of this incredible argument? And irrele- 
vant, even if it were true. Anyway, it is, like his 
statements about Greek art, merely pontificating. 


There is nothing said in support of the opinion. — 


And why compare representational visual art 
with that.of the dramatist? 
Mr. Lewis says I proposed a debate on what 
‘beautiful’. I did nothing of the sort. I ex- 
ae his assertions and showed them to be 
absurd. As for Mr. Lewis’ remark that there 
would be little sense in discussing the subject 
of beauty with a Royal Academician, if this 


activity and from his mastery of the — 

physical world i in a never ending process, or, as she calls it, “a future ~ 

_ indefinitely open’. I should have thought it was highly arguable that | oO ; 

man has created a second nature by his techniques and his institutions — : 

which lies between him and nature itself and that, to some extent 
anyway, he has lost control of what he has made. Is he not shut yj 

_ within his creation to a choice between at most a few pp tlanerts., 
That means that man has to lay his account with necessity. This closes — 
the gap_a little between man and woman; both are subject to necessity, 
and to that extent compelled to find their freedom within immanence. 
I would for myself put the matter in terms Simone de Beauvoir 
would reject. I think only God wholly transcends the world He has” 
made and that man’s search is for creatureliness. 

Then, and linked with this first point, I wish the writer had said’ 
more of the kind of activity which women can best engage in society. — 
She seems to think that any suggestion of a division on sex lines might ; 
be a restriction of freedom. I think it a safeguard of it because much ~ 
of the friction in society between the sexes is not due so much fo 
jealousy as to men and women not knowing where they are vis a vis 
each other. The world of work is actually full of traditional divisions 

where they constitute a hardship, they ought to go, but 
often they are no more than an understanding. But more important, I 
think, is the fact that women have a task of their own to perform in 
- society. Techniques may have subdued’ mature, but they have hardly — 
made the universe a home. It is no mere accident that women: form 
the vast majority of those who are engaged in education and social 
services of all kinds. It is they who have the aptitude to make society 
something more than a beehive, a living community. Philip Lersch, 
the German psychologist, who has published two books in the last few 
years, thinks it. possible that man may be saved from enslavement to~ 
his own techniques by the fact that woman has never learned to 
think in these terms and therefore still provides for man a way to re- | 
establish contact with nature which man has lost. 

I am not convinced that what goes on in a home is not action. It is 

not achievement in the same sense that man’s is; it springs from living. 

- Simone de Beauvoir says a woman waits for her child to be born, waits 
for the linen to dry. Philip Lersch says I think with greater penetra- — 
tion that while man masters by act, and by concepiual thinking, woman, 
living near to ‘the still centre of life, shapes an environment:for life. 
The unit for assessing woman’s achievement is not an hour or a week — 
but a lifetime.—Third Programme 
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, Pics sate? ont comment. if 
that obviously there could be no sense at all i in 


_ discussing the subject with Mr. Lewis. 


We were debating whether the Greeks did or 


aid not ‘identify nature with art’. That was 
‘the subject. In proving that they did not do $0, 
‘I used the simile of the actor’s art, an obvious 
illustration of an artist who seems to be natural 


~ but is, in fact, highly artificial in bringing off 


- illusion, and is certainly not identifying nature 


with art. Mr. Lewis says that I ‘ defined’ what 


‘he calls ‘art’. I did nothing of the kind, and 
leave definitions of ‘art’ to him and ‘other 
~ theorists who use that overworked monosyllable 
‘in the abstract sense. He says that I define ‘ art 
‘as ‘the trouble’ [his word] ‘taken by an actor 
-or an actress to make us believe we are looking 
‘at a scene from real life’. I did not say any- 
thing of the kind, either as a definition of ‘art’ 
or the art of acting. This is Mr. Lewis’ notion 
of all acting’ amounts to, mot mine. ‘ Looking 
at a scene in real life’? Of course, the visual 
part of the actor’s art, important though it is, 
is still the least part of it. As for my ‘happy 
thought in mentioning the contemporary 
theatre’, I did not mention the contemporary 
theatre at all, but the art of acting, and what 
I said is as true of David Garrick as of Sir 

Laurence Olivier. 

Mr. “Lewis writes: ‘The theatre of Ibsen 
identified itself with nature in the way intended 
by me when I used those words’. I have already 
shown that ‘those words’ can only mean what 
they say. We have had no supporting arguments 
about Greek art, and none about the realistic 
theatre which Mr. Lewis ‘ deplores’ but only the 
pontifical assertions, which are meaningless. 
And being published in such gn important edu- 
cational and cultural journal as THE LISTENER 

* they called for examination and comment. 
Regarding Mr. Lewis’ likes and dislikes con- 
cerning the works of living sculptors, these are 
beside the point. I am not concerned with Mr. 
Lewis’ tastes, but the principles on which repre- 


sentational visual art is founded. I will only- 


observe that as he admires the portrait head of 
Einstein, by Epstein, a piece of naturalistic 
modelling, cast in bronze, like all Epstein’s por- 
traiture, to be consistent we expect him to 
‘deplore’ it for it does achieve an astounding 
illusion of life! Is it not identifying nature with 
art?—Yours, etc., 


~ London, W.14 A. K. LAWRENCE 


Crisis in the Far East 

_ - Sir,—Sir John Pratt, in THe LISTENER of 
January 4, evades the issue by asking interesting 
but irrelevant questions. As I have made clear 
on many occasions, my own sympathies—like 
“his—are much more with the Peking Govern- 
ment than with the Kuomintang. Also I think 


_.that General MacArthur is a singularly un-— 


suitable representative of .the United Nations. 
‘But no system of law could work if it were 


made to depend upon our individual likes or — 
dislikes for the judges or police officers appointed | 


to enforce it, Despite all Sir John’s red herrings, 
the crucial fact remains-that the 
Government's forces attacked, and are still 
attacking, United Nations forces in Korea. 
Unless the world is to stagger from one disaster 
to another because its peoples lack the imagina- 
tion or the courage to put an end to anarchy, 


there must come a time when they accept the - 


verdict of an international organisation, even 
when 
interests or sentiments. 

_ Why, Sir John asks, was North Korea 
declared an aggressor whereas the Kuomintang 
Administration in Formosa was ‘ placed under 
_ the protection of the American Navy’? In so far 
as this question affects the United Nations and 
not only the United States Government, there 


7 


-yasion es ‘South Kares had eae ; 


Peking 


it goes against their own immediate 


['wo, the 


is precisely what the Russians have done on the — 


other side. Three, the arrival of American war-— 
ships at Formosa—American soldiers there num- 


mean that the questio must perforce be left 
most that the Americans can be accused of is unanswered, for there may be other corinne es 
helping one set of Chinese against another, which to a solution. My own impression, gained from 


extensive case-work, is that neurosis has increased - 
notably even during my own adult lifetime, 1 — 
find that impression confirmed by many other © Sa 


ber well under a hundred—was designed to— workers specially qualified. to judge. But, as a 2 


‘neutralise’ the island; and at least it put an 


-end to the bombing of the Chinese coast, about 


which the Peking Government is so naturally 
indignant. ; 

But. the - Peking - Covered on the other 
hand, sent its armies into another counfry to 
attack a force that was acting on the orders of 


‘the United Nations. Furthermore, they continue 


their attack despite mediatory efforts at Lake 


Success which have included the offer of a cease- ~ 


fire, a demilitarised zone along the 38th parallel, 
and a ban on reinforcements to either side. If 
Sir John Pratt can see no difference between ~ 
these two actions, I must regretfully conclude 
that he is one more victim of the blindness that 
can be produced by political prejudice. 


- Surely the aim of all men of good will must e 


be to prevent the destruction of the United 


Nations’ and the extension of the war. Does Sir 


John Pratt really believe that ‘the best. way to 
do this is (a) to make wild accusations against 


the Americans at a time when sympathy and - 


moderating counsel aré most needed to prevent 
their wounded pride from seeking relief in an 
all-out war against China; and (6) to distort 
the genuinely idealistic motive which—far more 
than any admiration for the regrettable ambitions 


of General MacArthur—has led so many people Knight would deal with it: 
‘ in so many countries to support the United 


Nations effort in Korea?—Yours, etc., - 
London, ‘W,.C.1 _ VERNON BARTLETT 


Sir,—Believing that access to knowledge is the 
keystone of democracy, I am disturbed by the 
letter of Sir John Pratt in which he says that 
the full story of the beginning of the war in 
Korea has never been reported in our press. 
Sir John should surely be asked to substantiate 
this very grave statement.—Your, etc., 

London, N.W.9 P. Hoop 


Man without God?. 
Sir,—Miss Margaret Knight taxes me with 


having made the ‘enormous unproved assump-— 


tion’ that ‘the ‘incidence of neurosis is higher 
now than it was in the days when belief in God 
was more prevalent’, and in this connection she 
makes reference to the Victorian era. A careful 


- re-reading of my broadcast shows that I did not 


make this assumption. It might, however, fairly — 


be said that I implied that an abandonment of - 


belief in God would have as one of its results an 
increase in the incidence of neurosis. And, since 


it is generally recognised that religious belief 


has in fact declined, I may seem to be com- 
mitted to the view that there has been a corre- 
sponding increase in neurosis, Actually, a critical 
mind will perceive that the terms of my broad- 


cast do not commit me even as far as that. For | 


instance, 'I do not feel that the available evidence 
justifies me in- concluding that an increase in 


-meurosis since 1890 is directly related to a ~ 


decline in religious belief since 1890. My views 
as to the speed with which disintegrating factors 


-work themselves out in the social organism are 


tentative in the extreme. It may well be that 
some of the psychopathological sequelae of the 


_ religious decline of the last sixty years have still 
to be awaited. 


Now has the incidence of neurotic disability 


increased or not? That is the important ques-_ 
tion; and Miss Knight is quite right in thinking © 


scientist, I am not satisfied with impressions, — 
and I look for some more objective. confirmation, = 
In seeking for it, I come up against the difficulty  __ 
to which Miss Knight calls attention, namely 
that the apparent increase in neurosis is perhaps . 
due to fairly recent improvements in diagnostic = 
ability—in other words, the possibility that the - — ” 
disorders were always there, though now we are- | 
able to. spot them and to. give them labels. 
I am, of course, quite prepared to agree that 

the megrims, vapours, declines and spleens of 
former times would nowadays be diagnosed as ar - 
neurotic conditions. But a mere elaboration BE : 
psychopathological classification and increase in > 
diagnostic acumen cannot account for the — 
observed fact that psychosomatic_ disorders for-- 
merly contracted almost exclusively by women — : 
are now being increasingly contracted by men as ca 
well. Similarly, certain psychosomatic troubles 
which were formerly almost a male monopoly 
are now attacking the other-sex. Moreover, there 
is a progressive fall in the average age at which - 
these disorders are contracted. These and other “fa 
changes of ‘biological indices’ are competently 
discussed by J. L, Halliday in his Psychosocial 
Medicine. There is even-an a priori confirmation 
of my impression, and I wonder how Miss 
it is generally 
admitted in psycological circles that the most 


‘prolific cause of neurotic disability is faulty 


family relationships. But family relationships - 
have observably deteriorated. Therefore, caeteris ; 
paribus, the neurosis rate has risen. 

May I gently twit Miss Knight with the Re 


unwarranted assumption implicit~ in the_ last 


paragraph of her letter; namely, that increased 

ability to diagnose diseases as phychosomatic is 

the same as increased ability to diagnose psycho- 
somatic diseases? Let us take the case of a 
disease ‘x’, which is characterised by a clearly é 
recognisable: constellation of observable bodily 
symptoms. Let us suppose that in 1890 its 
incidence was 2 per 1,000, rising through 3 per 

1,000 in 1900 to 7 per 1,000 in 1940. In 1945 — 

it is discovered that this disease ‘x’ is, in fact, = 
a psychosomatic disease. The fact that its 
psychosomatic nature was first diagnosed in 1945 
does not invalidate the conclusion that the inci- 
dence of this psychosomatic disease has been 
increasing since 1890. Now there can be little 
doubt that there are diseases of this kind; old — 
familiar diseases whose incidence is rising, and 
the psychosomatic nature of which. has only 
recently been recognised. _ 

It is tempting to reflect that if Freud’s 
account of religion were correct, there should 
have been a pronounced decrease in the inci- 
dence of neurosis since the passing of the “ ages” 
of faith —Yours, etc., _ 

Roehampton. Ni LEYCESTER KING, (34. oaee 
The Marxist View of Liberty =~ ee: 

Sir,—Professor Levy’s summary of my argu- 
ment seems to me a very fair one, though I 
would not claim the theory as néw. I think that as 8 
the idea that office selects power-centred. indi-_ es nie 
viduals means rather more than that those 
interested in Politics. are willing to undertake ~ 
political tasks: it would be a truer analogy if _ 
we say that those interested in cruelty tend to 
undertake tasks in concentration camps, and — Fi: 
those. interested in larceny to find posts in gangs. a 
At a time when the teacher-child Egan 


7. an 


are attracted to their profession by a desire to 
dominate: I have met several who were. Fortu- 
nately for science, they tend to be judged more 
rigidly by their results than political leaders. 

; I would certainly agree that there is strong 
-. evidence of a derivative state of mental il- 
. health—it would be quite unreasonable to 


a _ exclude the effect on individuals of the political _ 


and economic structure they live in, even when 
that structure owes its form to their own, their 
fathers’, or their rulers’ character structure. My 
_difference with marxism here is that the marxist 
~ believes in an attack on the process by strictly 
. Political and economic paths, and by means 
which give scope for the continuance of aggres- 
y Siye behaviour-patterns. Where we plainly differ 
in this argument is in our estimate of the 
_ funetion of power. Professor Levy accepts the 
coercive function of the state as valid so long 
as it is not abused. I should be readier, in his 
own analogy, to regard it as a railway system 
whose predominant function was to provide an 
outlet for would-be engine drivers. The pattern 
“SS of a society free from compulsive types of 
_behaviour would not end interpersonal and 
Antergroup conflict, but it would modify our 
‘means of dealing with them, just as the prevalent 
_ cCharacter-structure and the mores of different 
cultures determine whether murder, suicide, 
divorce, acquiescence or barter are appropriate 
responses to sexual jealousy. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to conceive a society in which acquisitive- 
ness or power seeking were regarded with the 
same distaste by the individual as a public 
appearance without clothes would have been by 
a Victorian matron—a response which does not 
depend on the presence of a legal system to 
f enforce it. The result of such a ‘conversion’ 
_ would not be to clean up the political system, 
' but to abolish ‘ politics’ altogether, in so far as 
the word means a competition for coercive 

pe authority between individuals and groups. 
But Professor Levy has my entire agreement, 
; - quite apart from any argument over the respec- 
tive merits of marxism and anarchism, when he 
points to the overriding need for action to save 
the world from ‘becoming an ‘international 
Korea’. The risk of this disaster, like the course 
of the Korean war, seems to me to depend 
primarily on the abnormal personality traits of 
a relatively small number of men in office and 
secondarily upon the degree of acquiescence 
which they can draw upon in the societies they 
control. It is not frivolous to say that the choice 
between peace and a war of an insane and 
- unlimited kind may depend on the personality 
_ and the fears and suspicions which a particular 


- tind 


‘hood. In bringing this fact alone to the notice of 


‘tenuous is the connection between policy and 
its supposed objectives, and encouraging them 
, _to assert the desire for peace, survival, and free- 
a “dom which I believe to be widespread to the 
aw point of universality in the peoples, as opposed 
4 to the governments, of all modern cultures. 
2 Resistance to war and the preparation of war 
seems to me a valid psychiatric objective in 
- itself, both as an antidote to-the present paranoid 
_atmosphere of suspicion, and as the self-assertion 
of normal individuals against ~~ pathological 
¢ policies. If the roots of concentration-camps and 
__. atom bombs lie today in the patterns of existing 
__. cultures, the immediate risk of their acceptance 
and use lies in ,the parent-child relationships 
which a handful of statesmen experienced about 
forty years ago, and the chance of abolishing 
1 in the lacoste of responsible disobedience 
1) we can stimulate in the peoples of all 
whatever their cultural background. 


1 opportnns forthe dict, of 
physical and mental. aggfession, it ~certainly 
attracted Mr. Squeers. I would like to be able 
‘to assert that no psychiatrists and sociologists — 


eral or foreign minister derived from his child- . 


the public at risk we are showing them how 


This is one of ie activities’ Pohick, for. me, make 
_uPp social psychiatry.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.23 ALEX COMFORT 


-*Prehistorie Chamber Tombs’ 


Sir,—Your reviewer, in his generous and en- 
couraging review of my Prehistoric Chamber 
Tombs of England and Wales, suggests that I 
might have included in my survey the un- 
chambered or earthen long barrows of England. 
Archaeological categories have, in the end, to 
be defined arbitrarily, and I drew my line in 
such a way as to exclude from my immediate 
scope Cists, stone circles and menhirs, and the 
unchambered long barrows. Unsatisfactory 
from some points of view, perhaps; but it did 
make possible the fieldwork that was the basis 


“of my book. 


But it was not merely a matter of convenience. 
The unchambered long barrows may, as your 
reviewer suggests, be part of the same problem 
as I studied. Or again they may not; they may 
be an integral part of the Windmill Hill culture, 
that first neolithic peasantry in Britain, which 
probably preceded by some considerable time the 
builders of the great ‘stone tombs. Certainly in 
France it looks as though the unchambered long 
barrows.(in the Morbihan, and at St. Martin-la- 
Riviére, for example) belong to an earlier 
chronological horizon than the French long 
barrows with stone chambers. 

I suggest, too, that it is a matter of opinion, 
not fact, that Wor Barrow contained a wooden 
chamber. General Pitt Rivers found an oblong 
trench cut in the solid chalk 93 foot long by 
34 foot wide; the trench was filled with loose 
nodules. of flint (it was just like Pitt-Rivers’ 
thoroughness to count 1,370 of them) in which 
traces of three wooden piles were discovered. 
The General postulated ‘an oblong enclosure of 
wooden piles . . . which may in all probability 
be a wooden version of the stone chamber’. 
Those were his words; there is no proof that 
the enclosure was roofed. If it were, it would 
have been a very different thing from any of the 
stone chambers we know. Surely the piles were 
remains of a revetting enclosure, not a burial 
chamber. Professor Piggott in his British Pre- 
history shares this view and very rightly com- 
pares the Wor Barrow oblong timber enclosure 
with the turf revetting ‘of the Holdenhurst long 
barrow. There may have been wooden chambers 
in the so-called unchambered long barrows but 
at present their existence remains, to my mind, 
unproven. Then, maybe, the limitations of pre- 
historic archaeological evidence preclude such 
proof. Even so, I would like a more convincing 
statement of probabilities than the Wor Barrow 
evidence.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge .Giyn E. DANIEL 


The Study of the Mind ~ 


Sir,—I feel honoured that Sir Cyril Burt has 
replied at such length to the remarks in my 
letter. In general, it seems to me, he has attempted 
to counter my points by being very absolute; by 
drawing trails of apparent logic across my path, 
and putting things into compartments so neatly 
as to make me appear slipshod. For example, he 
says: ‘Heredity is a branch of biology . - . the 
study of physique . . . is the task of the anatomist 
and the physiologist ’. Granted, but these subjects 
are not confined to these specialists; they are 
included in medical training in their practical 
application. Again: ‘the study of temperament 
is a branch of psychology’. Yes, but is. it only 
that? ‘ Kretschmer’s work is not substantiated ’. 
All right, but is it not important for all that, 


-even in the study of delinquency? 


_ *Freud’s work was on psychoneurosis rather 
than on delinquency’. We know that, but you 


cannot make. an arbitrary division between one 


field and _another; are there no unconscious 
factors in delinquency as in neurosis; often of 

same nature? Again, with regard to my con- 
tention that there is, in this matter, no absolute 
division between normal and abnormal; we are 
talking about deviations in the psychological and 
social fields, yet Sir Cyril counters me with a 


. rhetorical question about patient’s stomachs. 


Doctors are concerned with health as well as 
illness; psychiatrists who are a special kind of 
“medical practitioner’ are concerned with the 
mental health of the community as well as with 
mental illness. In delinquency there is a. large 
neutral area where many factors come into play: 
some proper to the psychologist, some to the 
psychiatrist, and others to both: If psychiatrists 
sign reports to the Courts it is possibly because 
they have a legal status as medical men, which 
psychologists at present have not. 

However, all psychiatrists in any way qualified 
to deal with delinquents (and many are not) will 
pay tribute to Sir Cyril’s: incomparable work in 
this field, and realise the value of the Rsycho- 
logical approach. 

I end therefore by expressing my agreement 
with what was apparently intended by Sir, 
Cyril and Mr. Rodger, and rejoicing that I had 
apparently misread the moral of their remarks. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham CHARLES BURNS 


The Stephen Family 


Sir,—I am afraid that the general title, 
‘The Stephen Family’, may have suggested a 
more comprehensive and detailed treatment than 
was possible or, perhaps, desirable. Clearly, if 
our object had been to give a ‘ complete’ account 
of the family it would have been absurd to make 
no mention of so gifted a member as J. K. 
Stephen. But what we had in mind was, rather, 
to assess the major contributions of the family 
to English life and thought, up to the end of 
the generation which Sir Fitzjames and Sir 
Leslie Stephen represented. This limitation ex- 
plains the title of my first talk, ‘ Three Genera- 
tians ‘of Individualists’, and the views I 
advanced there on the literary achievements of 
the family were not intended to apply beyond 
the end of the nineteenth century. It was not 
within my purpose (or, for that matter, my 
competence) to attempt to pronounce a judg- 
ment on Mrs. Woolf’s works.—Yours, etc., 

Wolsingham W. L. Burn 


Half-Century 

Sir,—It may be as you say, that the past half- 
century is ‘more compact with change than any 
period of the same length in history’, but it 
has always seemed to me, ever since my school- 
days in the nineties, that the greatest change in 
the mode of human life, entirely separating the 
general aspect of life before from what it be- 
came after, occurred in the first half of the 
previous century, with the introduction of that 
whally beneficent human invention, the railway. 
The difference in the outlook, experience, and 
the possibilities or broadness of ‘living’ for a 
man in 1800, and for the same man in 1850, 
almost baffles description, and was surely the 
greatest that ever happened before or since. And, 
be it marked, entirely for the better.—Yours, etc., 

Shoreham-by-Sea. P. WEIL 


In a Home Service broadcast the Home Secretary 
remindéd those who are qualified to vote that they 
should make sure that their names are on the voters’ 
lists (to be seen in large Post Offices and Local 
Council offices),and if not, send in their claims to 
the Registration Officers by January 24 in England 
and Wales, by January 31 in Scotland, and by 
February 5 in Northern Ireland. 
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Eighteenth Century Venice 


Pictures from the exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, London 


opr 


Above, left, ‘The Fountain, a Land- 
scape Capriccio’, by Francesco Guardi 
(1712-1793), lent by Mr. Villiers David; 
above, ‘A Crocodile ’, by Giandomenico 
Tiepolo (1727-1802), lént by Sir Robert 
Witt; and, left, ‘View on a River ’, by 
Canaletto (1697-1768), lent by(Mr. Mark 
Oliver. This exhibition will continue at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, 


until March 14 and will then go on to 


the Museum and Art Gallery, Birming- 
ham, where it will be on-view from 
March 21 to April 18 
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ne la’ ae, ee all as enh ‘of the Bar. 
p phen once made a note of the dates on which he, 


1e catpeieptee ve age of Leeda Circuit 


ut Maw: itu eo am very is from suggesting that 


ere was some ‘single, 

ephen consciously conformed. On the contrary, it is their diversity 

‘approach and achievement which strikes one, and perhaps I can best 

tg ustrate this by speaking in particular of Henry Stephen, his brother 
an 

peters 


, Special Plesiins.. ‘Oess es 
‘Henry Stephen, fbi: died in 1864, the second son of Scien Stephen, 
e Master’ in ~ Chancery, was almost certainly the best lawyer, in the 
R: - technical sense, in a dynasty of lawyers. He was made a Serjeant but 
ae: reached, and probably desired, no higher degree of, professional 
~ success, for he was a morbidly shy man who, in his later days, seldom 
_ or never left his own house. But of his technical excellence there is no 


¢ 


Treatise on the Law of Pleading in Civil Actions. As a demonstration 
“of the logical and scientific character of the old system of pleading it is 
_ probably unsurpassed. That system is long obsolete, but Henry Stephen 
assisted in prolonging its life and increasing its severity through his 
_ membership of the Commission on the procedure and practice of the 
¢ _-Common Law courts which presented its second report in 1830. The 
Commissioners minimised the evils of special pleading, and the Judges, 
following them, limited the use of the general issue. It is sometimes 
said that- you cannot put the clock back. Henry Stephen and his 
colleagues put it back very firmly and it stayed where they put it for 
another twenty years. To that exte va Henry Stephen has the reputation, 
among legal historians, of a highly 
the other side of the balance ire is the great work which he called 
_ New Commentaries on the Law of England. The fact that it has gone 


through twenty-one editions—the last of them was published only this’ 


-year—is perhaps sufficient testimony to its merits. Necessarily, it has 


been very largely re-written in the course of re-editing, but only a_ 


ee book originally conceived on an excellent plan would be worth bringing 
up to date. Stephen himself; it is to be hoped, was satisfied by the 
success of his works and a Commissionership in Bankruptcy: his son 
became a Professor of Law at London University, and afterwards a 
_ County Court judge. 
Henry Stephen’s brother, Sir George Stephen, was as aifirest from 
in as chalk from cheese. He was first a solicitor and then a barrister, 
3 and though he wrote a considerable number of books of legal subjects 
he left no sort of mark on.the theory of law, He must, however, have 


- 


Attorney in Search of Practice, _appeared in 1839, and very amusing 
and interesting reading it still is. A couple of his dicta are perhaps 
worth quoting. ‘Of all witnesses in an honest cause, an intelligent 
child is the best’ and ‘ Private quarrels become implacable exactly in 
__ proportion as they become public’. The second of these, at any rate, 


clear enough. The book is full of very detailed accounts of cases as 
seen from the inside and it was said that either George Stephen had 
— them, and so was deceiving the public, or that he was recalling 
a from his own expericnce of practice and so was betraying the 


cere, was one of the very ase shee anyer who have 


t the | ast of four: talks | on “The Stephen Family” 


and his grandfather were called. And his three 


‘specific approach to the law to which every: 


George Svepheny eae of the Sad of all their PRES canes 


- doubt. The evidence of it is in his books. In 1824 he published his 


accomplished obscurantist. But on- 


a enlivened the practice of it a good deal, and he can claim some little | 
distinction as being apparently the first solicitor to indulge in pub-— 
a lished professional reminiscences. His book, The Adventures of an 


< on would have thought unexceptionable but a good deal of exception , 
___was taken by contemporaries to the book as a whole: The reason is 


of his clients. Another slight claim of George Stephen to 


a Guide to ‘Jurymen, so well Sectived by conscientious members of that 
unfortunate class that it went into a second edition. . 


But it is of Fitzjames Stephen, Sir George’s nephew, that one chinks ¥ 
first in connection with the Stephens and the law. He was called to 


the Bar in 1854, practised on the Midland Circuit, took silk in 1868 
was Legal Meniber of the Government of India from 1869 for three 


years, was subsequently appointed to the Queen’s Bench Division. He 
“How I came to be a | 


died in 1894. He once observed of himself, 
moderately successful advocate, still more to be a rather distinguished 
judge, is to me a mystery’. He certainly lacked some of the most 


obvious of the advocate’s gifts. He was not naturally eloquent in speech; __ 
he did not excel in plausibility or tact; and he was as little of an actor 


as any man could be. And at that time advocacy, especially in a 
criminal trial where the accused could not give evidence himself, played 
a more important part in the conduct of a case than it does now. In 
spite of all this, Stephen’s courage, his infinite capacity for hard work 
and his strength of personality secured him a good practice, though not 
one “comparable to that of Edward Clarke or J. P. Benjamin in™his 
own day or of Carson or Rufus Isaacs later. It is less easy to speak of 
Fitzjames Stephen as a judge. He was said to be too impatient with 


‘technicalities, too little attentive to minute details, and in his last year’ 


or two on the bench his conduct of some cases met with a good deal 
of public criticism. The fact is, I fancy, that he had overworked himself 


in the combination of his practice with an immense amount of 


journalism in’ his youth and middle-age; that he had overworked 


himself again in India, where he did five years’ work in half that time; — 
and that, strong as he was, he had passed his prime before he was 


appointed to the bench. To those who had looked forward with confi- 


dence to his promotion to the Court of Appeal his Soe career was 
- somewhat disappointing. rs 
But, over and above this, his whole padlnake was “opposed to Fy 


conception of law as a science existing in its own right or as an 


intellectual exercise to be enjoyed by a chosen few and to be subsidised — 
by. the public at large. Whether he was capable of being a. great — 


lawyer in the sense in which Eldon was a great lawyer is scarcely 


relevant. The point is that he had neither the desire nor the disposition __ 
to be a great lawyer of this kind. Talk of ‘ people’s justice’ would have 


struck him as horrifying nonsense, but he had the very keenest sense 


of the importance of law and the legal system to the community. He - 


had no more use for law for law’s sake than he had for art for art’s 
sake. To him, law had a supremely important function to perform. 
For the effective performance of this function, four things, in particular, 
were necessary. The law must be well administered ; it must be satis- 


factory in content; it must be satisfactory in form and procedure; and 


it must command sufficient public support. With the content of the law 
Stephen was usually satisfied and he was, on the whole, proud of the 
way it was administered. He came to doubt whether it was sufficiently 
simple and intelligible in form to be understood as he wished it be 
understood by the public at large. 


An Exponent of Codification 
This brings me to the subject of codification. Codification has been 
an unfashionable conception in the English legal world for a good many 


years and, I venture to think, rightly so. We are well aware of the. 


danger of arresting the development of legal theory at a particular 
point and of the endless ingenuity of the human mind in finding 
alternative meanings for what are apparently the simplest words. On 
the other hand, it was natural. that Stephen, on whom Bentham’s 


~ teaching had had.so much influence, should have come to be an 


exponent of codification. It has been indeed said of him that “ probably 


no one ever believed more absolutely in the utility and in the practic- 
ability of codification than he’. 


I think there is some exaggeration in 
this. In 1878, he wrote, ‘It appears to me that to codify for the sake of 
codifying _ is ‘exactly like making publick works for the sake of the 
engineers ’. And again, in the first edition of his History of the Criminal 
Law of England, published in 1883, he remarked, ‘ There is no hurry 
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s I am aware, ass Heated 

for Stephen to return home to Sohaituer eal 

tt Bailey and he turned his attention to the 
; glish Law. He failed to achieve what he wanted, but 

—s he was Fe Jeast_n 

_. ‘was, introduced i in the House of Commons in 1879°and part of it, after 

revision, in 1882. Notable by-products of his efforts were his Digest 
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- of his ideas was seen in such a model of intelligible legislation as the 
ew of Seay Sa ee || 
: “Concern with pts Reform _ 

To turn to other aspects of his legal ke Without being at all 
a ‘iconoclast, he was much.concerned with law reform. He described 
(0 me of the purposes of his History of the Criminal Law. as being to 
eS the component parts with a view to their improvement. In 
his eases on es relation of insanity to criminal responsibility he 


Ma cate of a ‘change skit was aly completed after his death, by which 
the accused in a criminal trial was allowed, though not ‘compelled, 
to give evidence on his own behalf. Stephen had been impressed by 
the hardship which the existing limitations imposed on unlettered 
_ prisoners. ‘ An ignorant, uneducated man’, he wrote, “has the greatest 
e. cess difficulty. in collecting his ideas and seeing the bearing of the 
sa facts alleged. He is utterly unaccustomed to sustained attention or 
he _ systematic thought and it often appears to me as if the proceedings 
oe upon his trial, which to an expérienced person appear plain and simple, 
‘Must _pass before the eyes: and mind of the ey os like a dream he 
~ cannot grasp’. re 

peut: Tt suppose the cenitral theme in Fitzjames Stephen’ s mind was 
the question of punishment. To him, coercion was of the essence of law. 
‘Law differs from morality’, he wrote, ‘in being coercive and all 
coercion at some stage involves the possibility of punishment’. I am 
~ not prepared to say how many ways of classifying the aims of punish- 
ment there may be, but there are at least four obvious classifications. 
There is, in the first place, the view of punishment as a. deterrent. 
Society, speaking through the mouth of the judge, sends a thief to 
_ gaol for twelve months in the hope that this punishment, with the 
ze knowledge that it will be imposed again and probably increased in 
__ the event of a subsequent conviction, will deter the man from stealing 
= ime the future. — “/ 


od 


_ to which he will be fit to return after suitable training. A prison 
-* sentence, in this view, is not strictly a punishment but an oppor- 
tunity for reformation; as a man might go into hospital for a few 
Pa weeks for observation and treatment. There is, in the third place, 
__ what I call, for want of a better word, the utilitarian view. I am afraid 
=x that ‘it is the unadmitted basis, and necessarily so, of many of the 
sentences passed today. In this case the criminal is sent to gaol not 
Se any real hope that he will be reformed or deterred but with 
intention that he shall not be a danger or a nuisance to society 
oes as long as his sentence lasts. What 1 is the fourth classification? We 
find it in Fitzjames_ Stephen. 

ime would be putting it too high to say Be. Bacfaiwes had no belief 
_the possibility of the reformation of criminals. But he was cer- 
nly more conscious of the obvious excess of evil in some men than 
undeveloped good in others. ‘My own experience’, he wrote, 
there are in the world a ‘considerable number of extremely 
0} , disposed, when opportunity offers, to get what they 
or e oF sie with complete indifference to the interests of 
tna dey Me 


arer success than anyone | else. His Criminal Code 


‘Under 8 Scephen it it 


- of the Criminal Law and his Digest of the Law of Criminal Procedure 
: and, although no code of his reached the Statute Book, the influence 


Then there is the reformative Shedey. a thedky based on the. 
_ belief that a criminal is essentially a maladjusted member of society, 


pi 
English criminal law as it existed at the beginning of ie nineteenth. 


-Detestation of. ceuelee” + berth cz 


as that of the French Revolution, and not half so excusable. It owed 


-limits, effective’ 


“There can be no sort of doubt’, he wrote in an early essay, 


‘is not the only thing to be considered and that a sentence which ~ } 


evere sentences, by the : incre # 
yy he extension of the death sentence to crimes, Py 
pted murder and some classes of rape, which had ceased 
offences. It was not that he held any brief for the 


ats or “contemplated a ech return to it. 


” 
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He wrote once, ‘If this blood-thirsty ane tioned code had been’ 
carried out, it would have produced a reign of terror quite as cruel 


its existence to the fact that its administration was as capricious as its ; j 
provisions were bloody’. On the other hand, his detestation of cruelty) 
and moral turpitude was so strong that he refused to assume that 
the future of criminal law ought necessarily to be towards the pro- ‘ 
gressive restriction and amelioration of punishments. “Great and in- 

discriminate severity in the law’, he said in another Passage,‘ no: 

doubt defeats itself, but Rgoemane calculated severity is, within ~ 


But the effect of actual or prospective punishment on the rinse 
was not the only thing or the most important thing he had in mind.* 
‘that? “ag 
punishment has a tendency to prevent crime or that men are so con-- 
stituted as to feel a moral satisfaction in inflicting punishment °. I 
would draw attention to the last phrase in that sentence—a moral | 
satisfaction in inflicting punishment’. Stephen believed that ordinary, 
decent men and women did feel such a satisfaction, that it was neces- 
sary to the preservation of society that they should continue to do- 
so, and that the objects of punishment were not fulfilled if the desire 
of society for retribution were not satisfied in some measure and in 
some more or less impressive way.” 

I am bound to point out that the application of this retributive. 
theory of punishment is much less simple than it may seem to be. 
at first sight. How is a judge to be certain, when he is sentencing a #3 
prisoner, that the detestation which he feels for the crime is really — : 
shared by the community and is not more or less personal to himself? i 
Alternatively, suppose that the judge is made acquainted in the course - } 
of the trial with mitigating circumstances which were unknown to the ; 
general public when they adopted ‘their attitude of utter reprobation. B 
Is he to put those circumstances out of his mind and pass a sentence 
calculated to satisfy the feelings of people who only know what they F 

i 
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have read in newspaper headlines? There is no-use concealing these 


difficulties, but I still think that Stephen’s view contains this salutary 
warning: that the effect of punishment upon the mind of the criminal 
fails to reflect, not the unthinking rage, but the considered indigna- F 
tion of society, has failed to achieve one of its purposes. 


; A iSeent Jurist’ 


Fitzjames Stephen had a high pride in his calling. ‘The whole 


legal profession’, he wrote, ‘is essentially e manly one. It is a calling 


in which success is impossible to the weak or timid and in which 


everyone, judge or barrister, is expected to do his duty without fear 


or favour, to the best of his ability atid judgment ’. What is Stephen’s 
own place in the annals of that profession and in the history of what =~ 
he once called ‘that terrible abstraction, the law’? He did not claim ; 
to be a great advocate, and, in comparison with such a man as his 
friend and contemporary, Lord Bowen, he was not a great judge. 
Nor was he what one might describe as a ‘ lawyer’s lawyer’. Maitland 
called him ‘a great jurist’, and Maitland’s praise is precious. Sir 
Courtney Ilbert spoke of Stephen as a great writer on law and a 
great Indian legislator. The attribute of greatness, you see, if denied ~ 
to him in some respects, is admitted in others. And this, I am sure, 
is as it should be. He possessed courage, energy, honesty of mind 
and character in far higher measure than most men. He embodied 
very much of the majesty of the law. Above all, I think, whether 
one agrees with him or not on specific points, it is impossible to deny 
our obligation to him for two things: for making a body of English 
law, as has been well said, ‘interesting to the student and intelligible 


‘to the layman’; and for insisting on the supreme importance of law 


in the structure of society —From a talk in the Third Programme 
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late RoBIN FLOWER. 
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The author of this fascinating book was born on the Great 
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Collected Potnis 
; ‘Stevenson. Edited, with an. Intro. 

= duction and Netes, by Janet Adam 
- Smith.- Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s. 

The Strange Case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. By Malcolm Elwin. 

- Macdonald. 12s. 6d. - 

= R. L. S. An Omnibus. Selected and 

-. Edited by G. B. Stern. Cassell. 15s. 


Miss JANET ADAM SMITH has made a splendid 
edition of Stevenson’s poems—an edition which 
<= contains all the verse published or prepared for 
publication by him in his lifetime and a sensible 
selection of the rest. The text has been deter- 
= mined with intelligence, and the introduction 
C and notes are copious and scholarly—the kind 
of scholarship that properly flays other less 
scrupulous, and more sentimental editors and 
that presents Stevenson’s verse to the enlightened 
type of modern reader. 

» Indeed, it must be confessed that Miss Adam 
Smith’s work in this book is more interesting 
~ . than Stevenson’s. Stevenson was diffident about 
_ his verse, and though he stuck at it conscien- 
‘. tiously throughout his life it rarely amounted 
—-to more than the spare-time occupation of a 
prose. writer. To his conception of writing 
poetry applies particularly his remark ‘It is a 
small age and I am of it’. Miss Adam Smith 
certainly does not exaggerate the poetry’s worth: 
she characterises Stevenson as ‘a master of the 
occasional poem’ and rightly points out that it 
was stories not poems which rushed from the 

deep poetic levels of his creative imagination. 


By Robert Louis 


_~ 


Reading through this book, a rag-bag of- 


: styles (Marvell, Patmore and Whitman’s, among 
: others), with its sinister suggestions of Rupert 
Brooke “and the “deliberate poeticisings of less 
talented Georgians, it is not until the end, in 
the section of children’s poems, that one finds 
Stevenson entirely at ease—and employing what 
he called ‘naked writing’ as opposed to the 
writing in ‘full colour’ of which he was justly 
suspicious. But in the very first verse of the first 
poem in the Child’s Garden a note is struck 
which, though small, is authentic and lingering: 
In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. © 
2 In summer, quite the other way, 
~? I have tg go to bed by day. - 

* This raises the question of Stevenson and his 
aridiencé—one of the most interesting for us 
today and which goes to the heart of any dis- 
cussion of Stevenson as a writer. ‘He began as 
#® novelist tor children and his highest achieve- 


4 - ments, crammed into a few years, have an oddly 


accidental and uncertain air. 


’ Mr. Malcolm Elwin has left such Ghee. 


7 tions out of the scope of his book and, indeed, 
_ disposes of Stevenson’s South Sea ‘days in 
ss gsome_twenty-odd pages. It is. true that ‘in his 
preface Mr. Elwin, briefly. stating his “ theory’ 
_~ about Stevenson, says that Stevenson’s ‘art 
asa novelist seriously suffered from the limita- 
tions in freedom of expression imposed by 
er; sid taste, and that his wife’s restrictive in- 

a rendered this marriage the controlling 
_ factor in his literary career, as well as in his 
later life’. But Mr. Elwin seems to believe that 
th ‘Proposition concerns only Stevenson’s 
desire to write more frankly about 
as while the second he carries to 
padding out the known 
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Stevenson, Mr. Elwin is inclined to go to such’ 


writers as Galsworthy and Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie. It would be difficult to be dull about 
Stevenson and Mr. Elwin’s book has its points 
of interest (Stevenson’s early days in Edinburgh, 
for example; and the many apt quotations from 


_ the essays), but as a whole this biography 


is neither well-balanced nor particularly illu- 
mMinating. 

Miss G. B. Stern’s enthusiastic and chatty 
introduction to R.L.S. An Omnibus really gives 
a more live idea of Stevenson; and within the 
limitations which her space and an eye on a 
Previous Gmnibus impose she has compiled a 
good anthology. One can quarrel perhaps with 


’ the inclusion of the Meredith-and-water Prince 


Otto and one or two of the short stories, but it 
is pleasant to find The Wrong Box, Weir, The 
Ebb-Tide, as well -as some familiar and less 
familiar briefer pieces, in one decently produced 
and handy volume. 


Berlioz in London 
By A. W. Ganz. Quality Press. 15s. 


Hector Berlioz was an Anglophile. one of a 
species rarer in France a hundred years ago than 
it is (one hopes) today. He adored Shakespeare 
and married one of the stars of the English 
company that first revealed Shakespeare to him 
on the Odéon stage. (She was Irish, but it may 
be: doubted whether Berlioz ever realised that 
that was quite different.) Being predisposed 
towards us, he had the knack of getting on well 
with English people: English players, English 
critics and English audierices. On our side, it 
must be said that our great-grandfathers seem 
to have liked him and to have taken to his music 
much more quickly and easily than they did to 
most contemporary music other than Men- 
delssohn’s, more quickly than to Wagner’s or 
even Schumann’s; a_ distinguished English 
musician of the day dismissed the ‘ TannhauSer ’ 
overture as ‘ Brummagem Berlioz’ Considering 
the warmth with which Berlioz’ music was 
received when it was new and strange, it is 
curious that we have had to rediscover it, with 
the help of.Harty and Beecham, in our own day. 
Berlioz’ one big failure, the sensational fiasco of 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’ at Covent Garden in June 
1853, was due, as he recognised, not to lack of 
English appreciation but to the organised 


_ hostility of an Italian faction. 


It is therefore a pleasant chapter in Berlioz’ 
biography that deals with his various visits to 
London during the period 1847-1855, and it was 
a happy idea of the author of this book—an 
amateur musician of the best type, a barrister, 
son of a man who had played under Berlioz in 
his youth—to tell the whole story in detail, 
much of it in Berlioz’ own words from his letters 
and published writings. (He prints new letters 
and some suppressed passages from letters already 
published.) As he says, Berlioz ‘ was an observer 
who missed nothing; and he touched upon every 
aspect of London musical life in a style which 
affords a remarkable insight into his character. 
Moreover, he had a sense of humour of a kind 
attractive to -English tastes, even though it 
appears to elude some of his own countrymen’. 

Berlioz visited us five times in all: to conduct 
an opera season at Drury Lane, to judge musical 
instruments at the Great Exhibition, to conduct 


the New Philharmonic Society’s concerts for a 


whole season, to conduct_a concert for the old 
(now Royal) Philharmonic Society and produce 
‘Cellini’, and to conduct again for the New 
_ Society in 1855 when sabi was eurectns the 
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concerts of the old one and when the two 
masters met more cordially than on previous 
occasions. Surely his various London residences 
should be marked by plaques where they still 
exist. They are 76 Harley Street (since renum- 
bered 27 and rebuilt), 26 Osnaburgh Street (no 
longer standing), 27 (now 58) Queen Anne 
Street, 10 Old Cavendish Street, 17 Old Caven- 
dish Street, and 13 Margaret Street. This book 
can hardly fail to send numerous pilgrims to 
the sites. 


Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
1945.1948. Edited by’ R. R. Betts. 
R.LLA. 18s. 


In this composite account of post-war develop- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain, Mr. Tappe 
writes on Rumania, Miss P. Auty on Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, Miss Wiskemann on Hungary, 
Mr. Brian Ireland on Poland. Professor Betts 
himself deals with Czechoslovakia and contri- 
butes a final chapter in which he ‘tries to see 
whether any pattern of cause and event is 
discernible’. He would have found this last task 
easier if, as editor, he had disciplined his team 
more strictly, for the differences of sympathy 
and approach between them greatly obscure’ the 
real unity of their common theme, which is, of 
course, that of the successive defeats infli¢ted 
in each country by the Moscow-backed com- 
munists on the rest of the population; and that 
by methods fundamentally identical in each case. 
Miss Wiskemann, for example, contrives to leave 
out all mention of Hungary’s foreign relations 
since 1945 and even achieves the considerable 
feat of failing to mention the Cominform, an 
institution which is, in general, inadequately 
treated. 

None of the chapters, except Professor Betts’ 
own, rises much above the level of competent 
hackwork, but all are painstaking. All try con- 
spicuously to be fair to the new regimes, in some 
cases at the expense of justice to the old. It is all 
to the good that we should not hear the dark 
side only, and Professor Betts is entirely right 
in saying that we should not deny that much 
has .been achieved. Many, however, will doubt 
whether even he assesses adequately the cost of 
the mew progress and whether he is not too 
optimistic in his account of the disappearance 
of national antagonisms. 

If this book reaches a second edition, it is to 
be hoped that this will both carry the story a 
year further, and include Albania and the eastern 
zone of Germany. 


Edmund Blunden. A Selection from his 
Poetry and Prose. Made by Kenneth 
Hopkins. Rupert Hart-Davies. 15s. 

This book is a distillation from the work of 

thirty-five years. Edmund Blunden began to 

be noticed at the end of the first world-war, with 
poems printed here and there in the journals; 
and in 1922 his collection of poems under the 
title of The Shepherd won the Hawthornden 

Prize. In 1928 he found a world-wide audience 

with his Undertones of War. Robert Bridges, 

then Poet Laureate, wrote a pamphlet about 

Blunden’s technique, particularly his use of odd 

and archaic words. 

This early success has probably stood in the 
way of a true and full assessment of his genius. 
For there is no doubt that this poet is possessed 
of that rare power. He has been accepted by 
a later school of criticism (almost hostile to all 
that he represents) as a bucolic poet to be classed 
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Blunden has rehabilitated. 

There is much more in Bitinded fan all that. 
Mts has a background of intense scholarship, 
especially in the literature of the Romantic* 


- Revival. His studies of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
Clare, Lamb, William Collins, and a number of 
~ smaller characters of that literary period, are - 


ee pave:: in its quietness. He is a writer to 
whom one has to come warily, for he plays no 
If there 


are any difficulties in his prose, they are due 


- not to a parade of learning, or a deliberate cult 


of obscurity, but toa certain hesitancy, a nervous 
apprehension, a ‘gone to ground’ secrecy, sur- 
viving from his experiences as a signals officer in 
the trench warfare of 1914-18. Both his verse 
and prose have to be read slowly and intensively. 
He is curiously combined of fightning-speed 
nerves and an adagio gait. He appears to wander 
slowly along, stopping and gazing with a Blake- 


like intensity at the underside of an autumn leaf, 
‘then moving on again, muttering almost to him- 


self. But overhear that mutter, and you will find 
it to be poetry worthy of the Pantheon, .especi- 
ally when you have appreciated its technical skill 
and its verbal awareness. For he lives as robustly 
in books as did Thomas Gray. One who does 
that tends, perhaps, to a loss of dramatic con- 
trasts, to a removal from violence, even of 
diction. A whisper from this poet can signify 
a crisis. That may be the reason why contem- 


porary criticism, mainly concerned to advertise * 


the school of literary violence, has let Blunden 
go his own way without much comment on his 
vagary and-his unique poetic personality. But 
the general public has found him interesting in 
.. Spite of that neglect. 

_ It has found him interesting because, at heart, 
he is representative of that elusive force which 
we call ‘the English genius’, for lack of a full 
definition He represents in his work the habit 
of understatement, of shyness, of somewhat wry 


“and shrewd reservations of judgment, an almost 


grudging reluctance to show his admirations and 
loyalties. He carries too, especially in his poetry, 
that touch of wild, melancholy devotion to 
nature, the local nature of his own fields, 
streams, woods, cottages, and all the furtive 
inhabitants flitting to and fro in that small 
universe, All this is the English character as it 
demonstrates itself in its different-ness from the 
rest of European peoples. Blunden is its spokes- 
man, and that is why he is almost secretly loved 
by so many English folk. They know what his 
quiet voice means. He does not have to shout, 
or to advertise. It is to these people, and genera- 
tions coming after them, that Mr. Hopkins’ 
selection from Blunden’s work will appeal. 


Roosevelt in Retrospect 

By John Gunther. 

Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 

So dominant and challenging was the personality 
of. Franklin Roosevelt that Mr, Gunther had 
no need to explain why the first half of. this 
book should be devoted to the man himself, his 
habits and idiosyncrasies, The portrait is descrip- 
tive rather than analytic; and rightly so, for the 
President was all impulse and energy, an irre- 
pressible force, an experimentalist beyond all 
others in the public life of his time. 

Roosevelt proved equal, as President, to the 
greatest of all crises hitherto. Yet Mr. Gunther’s 
central chapter, on the personal calamity, may. 
be taken as proof that in this case something 
more than the demands of a great position went 
to the making of the war Executive. In 1932, 
“the year. of his first electoral triumph, he was 
the world’s most impressive example of physical 
self-conquest. He was in his fortieth year when 
the blow of poliomyelitis befell. The disease was 


Sees a deta mystery Gs Sineeat it still, ee 
‘but by the nineteen-twenties a curative treatment 


was becoming known. Mr. Gunther i is deserving | 
of special praise for telling in exact detail the — 
story of disaster and recovery. : = 
For the twelve years of the Presidency he has — 
to call upon all his powers of condensed narra= 
tive and exposition. The New Deal is here in © 
vigorous outline; with its daring measures 


(mostly, in their first form, overthrown by the~ 


Supreme Court), the strategy of attack and par- 
tial retreat, the vast expansion of government 
agencies, the bewildering changes of personnel, 
the extraordinary resource and buoyancy of the 
one and only democratic dictator from whom 
the popular majority could not be deflected in- 
four national contests. — 


‘Brevity is unavoidable whan Mr. Gunther 


comes to. Roosevelt as War President. He has to 
explain certain contradictions, the sharpest of 
which was the pledge in the 1940 election as 
to no American forces for fighting overseas.. The 
Yalta results'are now being denounced by Roose- 
velt’s enemies as the ruinous surrender of a 
dying President. Mr. Gunther is content to reply 


_that the terms embodied a British-American 


agreement. 3 
The value of s Robrewale in Retrospect, how- 
ever, is not so much its summary of political 
and diplomatic history, admirable though that is, 
as its sustained picture of the man himself— 
at work among his assistants and amid the frag- 
mentary relaxations of an incessantly active 
life. Roosevelt kept himself fresh by means of 
unremitting personal contacts. He was an un- 
surpassed assimilator, and no ruler who ever 
lived can have known better how to make use 
of his staff. We have a diverting account of 
composition by a large group, a technique that 


yet, miraculously, produced speeches bearing the ~ 


Roosevelt cachet. Mr. Gunther, moreover, is 
entirely candid as to his hero’s foibles. The book 


ends with a quite original feature: fifteen pages 


of a descriptive record of the author’s sources. 


New China: Three Views 
By O. B. van der Sprenkel, Michael 
Lindsay and Robert Guillain. 
Turnstile Press. 9s. 6d. 


Chinese communism came into view in a close- 
up: Edgar Snow’s Red Star over China—Mao 
Tse-tung talking, laughing, smoking incessantly, 
unconcernedly removing his trousers in the heat; 
the earnest family atmosphere of Yenan; the 
jollity overlaying the fierce determination. In 
1949, after twenty-two years’ struggle the deter- 
mination had triumphed, more quickly than had 
been foreseen (not least in Moscow) and the 
camera sweeps sharply -back. To the public in 
Shanghai, for example, Mao is the man in the 

lewsreel, emerging from the special train which 
brought him back from Moscow—the expression- 
less, lone figure walking down the platform, the 
new leader of the world’s oldest civilisation. The 
enigma reasserts itself. : 


The three contributors to this Calpine have _ 


experienced the revolution in differenf*ways and © 


their general agreement on its character hitherto- 


is therefore the more trustworthy. Mr. Lindsay 
had seen the close-up in a long stay in the war- 
time guerrilla areas. He returned for a short visit - 
in 1949 during which he had the rare oppor- 
tunity (for a foreigner) of contact with com- 
munist officials he had known in the past. Mr. 
van der Sprenkel living and working in a Chinese ~ 
university knew Kuomintang tyranny at first 
hand and he accurately represents the sense in 
which, for many intellectuals, communism really 


did mean liberation. It is doubtful if the early ~ 


enthusiasms Mr. van der Sprenkel shared with 


- his Chinese colleagues would have survived the 
somewhat cat and mouse policy which has | 


tional authorities to have allowed 


ted with workers 
as the students seem to imagine : 


writes more as an outsider, though with a deep — 
understanding ~ of Far Eastern problems. He 


_ agrees with the others in seeing popular support — : 
for an honest. and generally efficient regime while _ 
- anticipating economic difficulties and the egal 


of a gradual. suppression of. liberty. . oe 
Perhaps the. most interesting - dain parison: of 


views, and to. Europe | ‘the médst significant present 


aspect of China, is the relationship with Russia. 
Each contributor includes an essay on this and 
each, from what would appear to be differing 


political standpoints, reaches the same conclu- — 
sion. The glowing drama of Tito’s revolt and the © 


total subjection of other East European states to 
the Soviet power have become such symbols of 
the cold-war that it would be a pity if they were 
to blind people’s judgment. The conditions for 


China becoming either a satellite or Titoist do — 


not exist. China and Russia are, quite simply, 


allies. Bound perhaps by closer ideological ties — 


than we have been used to in alliances, and 
dominated, as most alliances are, by the more 


powerful and experienced partner. Each con-- 


tributor to this volume remarks the American 
misconceptions on this point. Mr. Lindsay even 
goes so. far as to suggest that 
opinion, the strongest part of the case for Russia 
is the case against America’. 
In the early stages of a revolution a path may 
be taken from which it is difficult, in the nature 


of communist rigidity and heresy-hunting, to--=- 


turn back. In China anti-imperialist feeling, 
whether marxist or nationalist, supersedes the 
persecution of a capitalist class or a church which 
characterises European communism. Trying as it 


may be for the West at present, tolerance within 
China must be paid for by intransigence *with- | 


out. Mr. Lindsay sees a possible danger in 
what he calls the ‘scientific’ and ‘ doctrinaire’ 


‘elements in Chinese communism. On the one- 


hand, ‘rational thought, good administration 
and respect for the common man; on the other, 


unreasoning faith in dogma, bureaucracy and 
These do not __ 


contempt for the individual’, 
represent opposing groups, for such a distinction — 
seems irrelevant to the party, but Mr. Lindsay 
notes that one could ‘ classify people according 
to the tendency which seemed to be uppermost 
in their thinking’. It is a distinction which the 
Chinese are generally capable of making, and 


much of the popular support which Mao Tse- 
tung has won is due to the apprehension by most — 


people that he retains a respect for the common 
man. 
In the past China has too often been inter- 


preted through the eyes of the business man or 


the missionary; the one superficial, the other 
prejudiced. It would be a pity if observers as 


perceptive and as closely in touch with Chinese — 
life and thought as these three writers were not 


to be found in the arena during the next few 
years of a revolution which, in its ultimate 
- effects, POR, yet be the Si of the Russian. 


Pembroke Papers, 1780-1794. Edited 
by Lord Herbert. Cape. 25s. 


Readers of that engaging book, Henry, Elizabeth 
and George (reissued as Pembroke 
- 1734-1780) will welcome the second volume 


which Lord Herbert has gathered from his . 


family letters. It is rare to have the correspond- 


ence of a whole group:. too often a single letter 


remains with -no clue to its meaning. Here are 


the interchanges not only of Lord Pembroke, 


his wife and son, but also of the adherents and 


dependents of the Herberts. This is the day-to- 


‘in Chinese © P 


Papers, — 


day life of the leading family of a county, and 


we are enlightened as to what the possession of: ; 
a large mansion and wide lands entailed—that — 


J 


i 


“the: 


"actions 


Church patronage, the repre-_ 

grit management of the borough of 

"ie command of the Romy the Low 

, the Governorship of Portsmouth, 

h training and dealing in horses, 

_since Lord Pembroke was celebrated as the 
European authority on the manége. — 

_The series runs from the year George, Lord 
Herbert, returned from his. five-year Grand 
Tour to 1794, the year of the death of his father. 
~ .Henry, tenth earl, by turns responsible and _ir- 
responsible, energetic, careless, muddled, sensible 
and always forthright, was a trial to his wife 


\ and his heir. Lady Pembroke except for one 


Moment~ when she tries to disentangle the 
problem of the Bemerton living and is very stiff 
with Archdeacon Coxe, the historian, figures 
little in this volume, since she was appointed 
a Lady of the Bedchamber and sought at Rich- 


“mond sanctuary from her tempestuous and un- 


‘faithful husband. George carries the burden of 


‘the family problem. In 1784, Lord Pembroke, 


‘who grew to dislike his country, took himself 


abroad and until 1789 remained almost wholly 
in France and Italy, penning long and voluble ° 
--Jetters of command and advice to his son, and 


giving, as we may guess, diametrically contrary 


“instructions to his lawyer. George must change 
“his regiment: 
“never do... . 


“the Foot Guards scheme will 
“To see you a captain of Foot . . 
would be too humiliating’. George must get rid 
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of the estate steward, but there are great compli- 
cations due to Lord Pembroke’s forgotten 
promises, George must get a ‘bitch of mine called 


- Tisiphone’ lined by ‘some large tawney bulldog’. 


“Remind Lady P. to tell the King he should 
buy Canova’s Theseus and Minotauro at Rome’. 
“Is it true the antique Langford late our cook 
has been dismissed for having a child by a man 
to whom she is now married? She was a good 
performer inthe kitchen. I think it would be 
a prudent measure to reinstate her’ Single- 
Speech Hamilton, George’s fellow-member for 
Wilton, has turned against the Government, and 
must never sit again. Nothing is too big. and 
nothing too small. There comes the interminable 
wrangle over the settlement of the estate, the 
involved entail and: the Wilton collection of 
medals. There are applications for livings, pro- 
motions and jobs from dissatisfied parasites. And 
finally there is La Bacelli, a dancer in Paris, a 
print of whom Lord Pembroke has hung in his 
room-at Wilton and shocked all Wiltshire society. 
Rather pathetically the graceless father argues 
that a man ‘must have an own room of my 
own’—shades of Virginia Woolf—‘as to 
portraits, I agree with ye, but not as to prints, 
particularly Professional ones . . Jerry Sneak 
himself is entitled to undisputed Government in 
his own lumber room’. It is remarkable how 
year after year Lord Herbert replies to the bom- 
bardment with patience, courtesy and reason. 
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His slightly priggish forbearance is due to a 


refusal to allow his justifiable resentment to boil 
over, for in his letters to his old tutor, Coxe, 
lie is gay and natural. 

For the rest, there are the usual eighteenth- 
century domestic inconveniences and disasters. 
The smallpox appears and everyone who can 
flees. Most are ill at one time or another; no 
doctor is able to cure them; they eventually 
recover, or, if young, die—George’s sister, wife 
and two boys— one can never be sure of the 
stamina of these little creatures’. The adults, 


_ perhads because they are so close to death, have 


a zest for living. In the last letter, George, 
having now succeeded to the title, writes to his 
banker: ‘I found by experience that a shirt to 
one’s back was not decidedly necessary to exist- 
ence, yet it is a luxury I am much inclined to 

. I hold myself in some ‘degree of luck to 
have it in my power to command it...A 
beggarly Peer is a bitter bad thing’. 

Although there: is nothing of free eae his- 
torical importance, there is here a wealth of 
secondary matter as to English institutions and 
social habits. The letters display not that ex- 
quisite eighteenth century which romancers have 
invented, but a crude and vigorous governing 
class, busy about its own affairs, resentful of 
central government, not: ill-informed, travelled, 
and with some pretensions to a cultivated taste. 
It is a book of much /entertainment. 
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The Oxford Book of American Verse. Chosen by F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford. 30s. 


tive anthology of a nation’s verse, not only 
a sound and catholic taste but strong 
guiding principles are needed. The late Pro- 


I: etna what will be judged as a defini- 


fessor Matthiessen was well equipped in both 


these respects, though we may quarrel with some 
of his principles. ‘To include nothing on merely 
historical grounds’: excellent. ‘ Whenever 
practicable, a poet should be represented by 
“poems of some length. One of the effects of 
anthologies upon popular taste has been to over- 
emphasise the lyric at the expense of all other 
genres’: excellent again. But ‘ fewer poets, with 
more space for each’? I am not so sure. In 
these 1,100 pages, only fifty-one poets are repre- 
‘ sented, more than half of whom are twentieth- 
century writers. This certainly enables the reader 
to get a good impression of each man’s work, 
and, since it is printed as far as possible in 
chronological order, of his development: but it 
means that many minor talents are left out 
which might have thrown light upon the major, 
and thus upon the growth of poetic traditions 
in.America; and ‘it has led to the inclusion of 
‘a number of ‘mediocre poems by the more 
influential writers—Emerson, Poe, Sandburg, 
Stevens, for instance—to say nothing of less 


known ones such as Freneau and Very. Finally, . 


the compiler has deliberately excluded ll 
‘popular’. verse—Negro  spirituals, frontier 


_ ballads, railway and union ballads: lacking these, 


his anthology cannot be called thoroughly repre- 
sentative; besides, the omission makes it more 
difficult for the reader to discern what American 
poetry really is, to what extent it has grown 
away from English, and from the same language 
evolved an idiom of its own. 
It is possible, though, to follow the inter- 
between English, and later European, 
stylistic influences on the. one hand, and the 
“native and subjects on the other. The 


4 seventeenth-century Edward Taylor, who out- 
7? 


_ Crashaws 
of his conceits, already offers that homéliness of 


Crashaw in the violence and profusion 
be ge became the hallmark of one. brand 


rice eee or aaa icts 


about the American scene in‘a language at times 
purely Wordsworthian.. Emily Dickinson has 
touches of Marvell, Whittier of Crabbe: Poe’s 
“The Sleeper’ is Keatsian. Allan Tate’s ‘ Ode 
to the Confederate Dead’ owes a debt to Valery; 
Eliot learnt from Baudelaire and Laforgue. But 
gradually, from beneath such influences, we can 
see emerging the shape of a specifically Ameri- 
can poetry—or rather, two main stems, the root 
of which is first visible in Emerson. His ‘ Hama- 
treya’ is the earliest successful. poem in that 
leisurely, discursive, down-to-earth manner 
which was adopted by many of his contem- 
poraries and perfected by Robinson and Frost. 
But we also find, in his ‘The Humble Bee ’— 
* All was picture as he passed: /Wiser far than 
human seer,/Yellow-breeched philosopher! ’— 
lines which have that gnomic-fantastic quality 
transfigured by the genius of Emily Dickinson, 
and attempted with more or less success by later 
American poets, some of the women writers in 
particular. Apart from these two stems, there 
is the tradition of ‘pure’ poetry. Apparent in 
Longfellow’s ‘My Lost Youth’, widely influen- 
tial through Poe, it provided an essential counter- 
poise to the moralising, mentally-drawling, at 
times rather complacent. manner of some of their 
contemporaries; while, during the twentieth 
century, from the Imagists onwards, the ideal 
of pure poetry has been a major force in 
America. 

‘All such tracings and groupings, however, 
would give us little clue to the two writers who, 
in the panorama afforded by this bdok, so sig- 
nally overtop the rest—Whitman and Emily 
Dickinson. The compiler has been most judicious 
in his choice from their work. Whitman, not 
only, as the bard of immensity and inclusiveness, 
but in his pagan-humanist thought, is the Ameri- 
can Poet par excellence: his influence ranges as 
far‘as Pound and Eliot on one side and U.S.A. 
advertising copywriters on the other. Emily 
Dickingpn, the poet of seclusiveness and inten- 
sity, is as original as Whitman, and perhaps not 
much less aboriginal: to read her poems again, 
however: familiar they are, is like putting one’s 


hand on naked terminals. It is a significant com- 
mentary on American verse, which has had to 
pack so many sources and phases of development 
into so relatively short’ a period, that its two 
greatest exponents have been, to all intents and 
purposes, sports. A future generation, with 
better perspective, may well see Robert Frost 
as a third peak: his bone and bite, his brilliantly 
accomplished technique and veteran wisdom cer- 
tainly make him, for me, the most satisfying 
American poet of today. Eliot, Pound and 
Auden, each of whom is well represented, are 
difficult to think of as American rather than 
European writers. 

Any English reader who has imagined poetry, 
apart from a few big figures, to be an un-Ameri- 
can activity, will find ‘himself refuted by the 
elegance of Bryant’s ‘To a Waterfowl’, Fre- 
neau’s ‘The Wild Honey Suckle’, or Timrod’s 
“Ode’; by Poe’s ravishing: lyric, ‘To One in 
Paradise’, or Robinson’s charming ‘ For a Dead 
Lady’; by the many admirable character-studies 
in verse—a genre which American poets have 
particularly made their own; by the startling 
modernity of Melville (a true prophet) in his 
response to the civilisation of his day. The 
twentieth century has produced a large and 
extremely various body of work, from the experi- 
mentalism of Hart Crarie, Cummings and Mari- 
anne Moore, to the severe but lively classicism 
of Ransom and Tate. The compiler was perhaps 
over-generous in the space he allotted to free- 
verse writers, other than Whitman and Pound: 
few of them seem to have comprehended the 
basic problem of this medium—that, where there 


is no formal or rhythmic norm, there can be - 


no sense of variation, and therefore little tension. 
It is a medium for the major, idiosyncratic 
writer, and the long poem; short poems in it 
seem to evaporate. As in England, the youngest 
generation are consolidating the gains of their 
predecessors. Experiment has become tradition 
for Schwartz, Shapiro, Jarrell and Lowell, each 
of whom speaks for his time in an individual 
accent, but with the same clarity and firmness 
of line. C. Day LEwIs 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Shaw, Gray and Grenfell 


Mr, Marstanp GANDER is a favourite author 
of mine, but even he has rarely written anything 
that has given me so much pleasure as his letter 
in THE LISTENER of December 28, 1950, on the 
programme ‘ Critics’ Choice’. In my review of 
this entertainment (if I may be pardoned the 
use of the word) I did not conceal my feeling 
that it was a pretty poor affair. Mr. Gander, 
who was one of the critics described by the 
announcer as responsible for the show, seems 
to agree with me. But he adds that he was really 
not responsible for it at all. Neither 
was any of his colleagues. ‘ Briefly ’, 
says Mr. Gander, ‘each one of us 
had practically nothing to do with 
the programme’: I am delighted to 
hear this. It restores my faith in the 
judgment of Mr. Gander and his 
associates. The programme was 
called ‘ Critics’ Choice’. But it was 
not the critics’ choice. It seems a 
bit odd. However, it was a very odd 
programme. 

I half expected, at the end of 
Royston Morley’s production of 
‘Candida’, that the ghost of Shaw 
would appear and explain that Shaw 
was not really responsible for it at 
all. Such an intervention would in 
general have been justified. ‘ Can- 
dida’ is one of Shaw’s briefest 
plays, and therefore suitable to the 
narrow time-limits of television. It 
has a real situation, a real plot, and 
real development of incident. All 
make it a good choice for television 
audiences, which are not, like all 
audiences, primarily interested in 
things of the intellect, in wit, or in 
the play of intelligence. But some- 
how the production did not succeed. 

There were one or two minor, 
irritating miscalculations. Helen 


Dolores. Gray in the first film of the ‘ Holiday in Paris’ television series 


Scene from ‘The Cruise of the Toytown Belle’, in ‘For the Children’, 
with (left to right) Andrew Leigh as the Magician, Richard Pearson as Ernest 
the Policeman, Gordon McLeod as the Mayor, and Kynaston Reeves as 

Mr. Growser 


‘Shingler 


THES CISTENEER 


played Candida, for 
example, and wore ear-rings. I have 
nothing against ear-rings, except that, 
in television, they have to be dealt 
with discreetly. On this occasion they 
were not so dealt with. In close-ups, 
Miss Shingler waggled her head, and 
the ear-rings waggled with it. At times 
they achieved a wild fandango,~ at 
others they calmed to a quiet minuet, 
sometimes when one thought they had 
settled down for the night they made 
a sharp dash forward, only to be 
pulled back sharply by their attach- 


ment to the lobe of the 
ear, and in general they 
seemed to be playing a 
drama of their own, 
independent of the main 
play in which they 
appeared. Without those 
ear-rings the perform- 
ance of ‘Candida’ might 
not have been much 
better than it was, but 
we could at least have 
attended to it more 
closely. 

Even so, one would 
still have felt that it was 
caricatured. Curates, it 
is well known, are comic 
creatures; but do they 
make such painful efforts 
to bounce their words 
against the bridge - of 
their nose as ruined 
Gordon Whiting’s per- 
formance of the Rever- 
end Alexander Mill? 
And was ‘Candida. the 
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Scene from the televised version of ‘Candida’, with Brian 
Nissen as Eugene Marchbanks, Helen Shingler as Candida, and 


Patrick Barr as the Rev. James Morell - 


coy, flirtatious, and giggling little 
miss that Miss Shingler made her in 
the first act? And need Marchbanks 
have been so hysterical and shifty as 
Brian Nissen (in a performance that 
did however, improve as the evening 
wore on) showed him at the play’s 
beginning? 

What pleasure the performance 
gave came from Patrick Barr’s 
Reverend James Mavor Morell. 
Morell may not have been the 
strong man he thought himself, but 
Mr. Barr carried the production on 
his. shoulders. He was forceful, 
pleasant, natural, and easy, and made 
a fine thing of Morell’s last desperate 
effort of the self-sufficient man at 
the end of the second act. 

He seemed, indeed, to fore- 
shadow Shaw in his later days. In 
nearly ‘all the plays after ‘Saint 
Joan’ Shaw somewhere put in an 
immensely long speech. One recalls 
the elaborate tirade that Cedric 
Hardwicke delivered so success- 
fully with his back to the audience 
in ‘The Apple Cart’, and the un- 
happy failure of H. K. Aryliff’s 
speech: as the Elder in ‘Too True 
to be Good’, an eternity of vocal 
monotony. These speeches were 
much admired, yet in the main they 
were specimens of singularly. cold and unmoving 
rhetoric. They had in them no real human emo- 
tion. They could *boom splendidly but they were 
frozen at heart. They must have been very much 
like the sermons of the Reverend Mr. Morell. 

There is, in ‘Candida’, one speech. which is 
not at all like that. It is the speech in which 
Candida recalls how -patiently his relatives and 
friends have built up a protecting wall round 
Morell. Unlike the rest of Shaw, the beauty, 
of whose work is that of an iceberg, it glows 
with feeling. Mr. Lionel Hale remembers once 
hearing it spoken perfectly by Miss Fay Comp- 
ton. So do I, by the same actress, at the Picca- 
dilly Theatre, just after the war. It was one 
of the most moving evenings in the theatre for 
many years. : 

The first of the Dolores Gray series, ‘ Holiday 
in Paris’, was disappointing, and one must wait 
for further programmes before finally passing, 
judgment. Miss Gray is one of the musical 
stage’s best artists in any part of the world, and 
I have no doubt that she can-conquer television 
as completely -as she has done cabaret and the 
West End. theatre. 

Miss Joyce Grenfell’s twenty-minute solo per- 
formance I thought was excellent. Miss Grenfell 
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tious and friendly, and moved 
amiable satire to the edges of sentiment with 
great skill. Her creation of the naughty little 
boy was better perhaps than that of the- pre- 
_ datory novelist, but they were both good. We 
heard her pianist, Viola Tunnard, to consider- 
we but were denied a glimpse of her. 


Ans eee te : Haro_p HosBson 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
__ A Slight Case of Cor Blimey — 


_IN A WICKED WORLD few things give more quiet 


satisfaction than discrepancy between a work of 
art and its audience. I once had the pleasure of 
seeing some very distinguished Viennese refugees 
who. had purchased tickets for ‘a concert party’ 

on an all too literal interpretation of those words 
and were unutterably horrified at the pierrot 
show set before them. Something of the same 


bewilderment may be read on the honest faces - 
of those in the four-ale bar on whom old Ibsen — 


bursts in all the glory of the television screen. 
But this Sunday the laugh was on me. I, as they 
say, Bought it; “it” being a play called ‘ Paradise 
Street’, a comedy by Antony Brown, adapted by 


the author. It was timed for six-thirty in the 


Third Programme, whither; picking my way 
through the harpsichords and university lectures, 
I repaired, certain of my goal and as trusting as 
a curate at a funfair. It would be, I supposed 
from long experience, some piece about what are 
known [I believe as ‘higher things’; a mild cas 
de conscience by a Roman Catholic lady or a 
delicate page from some unknown diary- of 
Proust, or what didn’t happen in Hamlet or, 
even more likely, the latest news of Leopardi; of 
such things is drama in the Third Programme 
compact. Imagine then my astonishment at what 
assailed my ears; the last word in stage verismo, 
with all those sanguinary epithets which make 
the upper circle utter great yowps of shocked 
delight and a tremendous tall tale of darkest 
Rotherhithe Ja nuit, with cockneys to end -all 
cockney, and even a funny Frenchie to cry ‘ Zut, 
alors!’ and other idiomatic phrases. 

-.It was delicious. My horrified ears crackled 
with joy. Deeper and deeper we went. Fiercer 
and fiercer grew the idiom. The whole acting 
dictionary of character patter seemed -to have 
been unloaded into the studio. Now and again 
there had evidently been some tidying up. Words 
amd phrases reminiscent of opera in English 
arance; ‘mucking’, 
*blinking’ (I think), even possibly—though I 
was too excited to record it exactly—our dearest 
“Get along with you, you hussy! ’ 
which occurs in all English librettos. There was 
a tremendous lot happening and in a way this 
boisterous verismo rather stood in the way of 
my paying the story full attention. I don’t think 
it was a vety great play, however—lively would 
perhaps be the word; I think it was acted and 
produced with complete loyalty and a wealth of 
talent and character effects; perhaps if it had 


burst upon me as a Wednesday matinée I should: 


have felt no surprise. As it was one could hardly 
sleep after it. A sense of mild outrage, as of a 
stink bomb hurled into a university lecture room, 
hung about the august programme for the rest 
of the evening. And one was suddenly visited by 
an awful thought: can the whole thing have 
been a joke, a cruel hoax, merely to flutter the 


_ dons? Thinking this over solemnly, I suppose 
__. not, though once you let Mr. Stephen Potter 
_ loose on the programme in the guise of a 
___ lecturer anything may happen. No, I expect it 
emg Ge eater eng Seapele play would 


programme was 
ing a young se tore Paegatas: and 


THE LISTENER 


-so on. But the moral seems to be that though 


everything in radio comes out of the same ugly. 


. box, the frame of mind in which one approaches 
each programme is really of cardinal importance. 
What would do very nicely on the Light (for 
example an excellent ‘Variety Bandbox’ the 
same evening) would seem like brawling in 
church if transferred higher up the waveband. 

Some things are common (common to both, 
I should perhaps say, to avoid the confusion 
. which I now see lurking everywhere); for 
example the courtroom play, of which we have 
had two admirable samples lately. One on the 
Light, in the ‘ Curtain Up!” series, called ‘ Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution’ by Jon Manchip White, 
with a picked cast; the other on the Home, 
“Libel ’, also excellently done in spite of a rather 
intimidating picturé-map of the drama in Radio 
Times; a small point, but I think this tended to 
try to make. one ‘ visualise’ what was going on. 
Generally it is better not to be made to feel the 
lack of sight. 

PuHitip Hope-WALLACE 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Facts and Fiction 


IT IS NEARLY a century and a half since Words- 
worth remarked that the world is too much 
with us, yet for him the spoken word travelled 
no further than shouting distance, reinforced 
neither by telephone-wires nor wireless. Today 
the daily papers and broadcast news involve us 
deeply in the minutest details of our national 
and international affairs. Torrents of informa- 
tion pour daily into the remotest country cottage 
and even if it is employed merely as a back- 
ground noise for washing-up and dusting, some 
of it, no doubt, seeps through. For those of us 
who listen more attentively, broadcasts such as 
‘Letter from Paris’, ‘American Commentary’ 
and ‘The Soviet View’, which put us in touch 
with views held in those countries, are of some 
help in the desperate attempt to preserve a 
balanced mind. 

In last week’s ‘Letter from Paris’ Robert 
Guillain, foreign news editor of Le Monde, 
spoke of ‘ The International Situation seen from 
Paris at the End of 1950?. It was an extremely 
interesting talk and I found M. Guillain’s angle 
of vision reassuring and his glance at Korea 
through the less customary end of the telescope 
effective at least as a sedative. On the other 
hand the selections from Russian newspapers 
and broadcasts intended for home consumption 
which were presented last week in ‘ The Soviet 
View ’, though cheerful, were not cheering, since 
they showed the deliberate and systematic creat- 
ing of a myth by means of a total disregard for 
the truth. Evidently its creators consider that the 
end—the promotion of enthusiasm and 
patriotism—justifies the means, and doubtless 
the more intelligent Russians see the myth for 
what it is, so that all the people are not fooled 
all the time. Information of this kind is a guide 
in our attempts to understand Russian diplo- 
macy. And no doubt my understanding of our 
American cousins would have gained by my 
listening to ‘ American Commentary’ last week, 
but as I unfortunately forgot to do so I remain 
to that degree unenlightened. 

But my week of listening was not wholly 
given over to the search for foothold in a reeling 
world, though one of my attempts at escapism 
added in the end to my depression. In ‘A 
Dining-room Reflection’, the first of three talks 
“About Food’, Martin Cooper diagnosed the 


present state and future prospects of English - 


gastrology and gave an account of what he saw 
and ate at the Food Fair. In this he was deeply 
discouraging, He made me laugh, it is true, but 
my laughter rang as hollow. and joyless as a 
synthetic meringue, for Mr. Cooper has powers 
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of description which, when directed to this 
iar make the flesh creep. But I found light 

reshment of the most liberating, not to say 

ting, kind, in a story called ‘ Never Come 
pe by Eric Knight, a glorious excursion 
into farce and fantasy on the complicated results 
caused by the knocker-up of a Yorkshire village 
mistaking Monday for Sunday. The growing 
complications and the beautiful false syllogisms 
by which each villager proved to himself and 
others that the day was indeed Sunday were 
highly ingenious and extremely funny, and all 
the funnier for John Sharp’s wonderful reading 
which, by subtle differences of tone and manner 
of speech gave each yokel his own comic indi- 
viduality. This was the sécond of three York- 
shire stories of which I missed the first and 
shall make a point of hearing the third. 

‘The Cleft in the Chin’ was another good 
story of a very different kind. The author, who 
read it very well, was James Langham. He has 
the knack of vividly presenting a place, person 
or incident by-a skilful choice of a few essential 
details. Those two brief thoughts that passed 
through the mind of the girl in the pub as the 
artist sat drawing her brought suddenly into 
brilliant focus both the seedy, middle-aged artist 
and the tired, disillusioned girl herself. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
‘ The Ring ’ 


THE REGULAR READER of this column—if I may 
flatter myself that such exists—will not accuse 
me of any strong partiality for Wilhelm Furt. 
wangler’s readings of Beethoven and Brahms. 
I mention this to reinforce the expression of 
high admiration for his masterly handling of the 
score in the recorded performance of ‘ The 
Ring’. Its most admirable features were the un- 
hurried spaciousness of, its progress, and the 


fine sense of proportion with which the episodes 


were related to the whole structure. The danger 
of such leisurely tempi as were adopted, for 
instance to the love-scene in Act I of ‘ Die 
Walkure’, is that the music may drag and sag. 
But though the Act took, I think, five minutes 
longer than the hour and five minutes which is 
“bogey ’, there was never any sense of longueur 
because the underlying rhythm was always firm 
and supple. Never in my experience has this 
scene been suffused with such a rich glow of 
serene happiness after the first outburst of pas- 
sion. That is true to life and surely it is the 
truth that Wagner intended to portray, but I 
do not know of any other conductor who has 
perceived this truth so clearly and made it so 
evident to his audience. 

Beside such major achievements—and there 
were many of them in the course of the cycle, 
from the stirrings of Nature and the emergence 
of light at the beginning to Siegfried’s journey 
down the Rhine near the end—Herr Furt- 
wangler’s little idiosyncrasies may readily be 
forgiven. But it is odd that he should give to 
the orchestral’ description of Alberich-into- 
Wurm an exaggerated staccato as though the 
reptile were one of those toy snakes whose verte- 
brae are square blocks of wood strung: together 
on a thread. Odder still, and more important, 
was the failure to make the ‘ Trauermarsch’ 
into a-coherent piece of music, each item of this 
catalogue of Siegfriéd’s virtues being presented 
with all the separateness of an entry in an index, 
and not blended into the one before or aiter. 
But, again, a small] blemish in a really masterly 
performance. 

It is more the pity that the recording was 
often woefully inadequate, so that one had often 
to exercise the ear of faith to discover the 
excellence of the actual playing. During much 
of ‘ Das Rheingold’ the orchestral tone, and rhe 


but as a figure cut out of cardboard is flat) and 
- without fullness or depth. In the later evenings 


. there were more excellent patches which showed | 


how really magnificent it would have been, had 
everything been up to the standard of the best. 
This uncertain quality i in the recording makes 
eer nicisens of the singing rather difficult; except 


pes 


; ~ voices $ t00, spanted's flat (I don’ t mean in antes 


good Wotan or “not. on the eeaicaee of Srneaa 
gold’ I should have said not; but there were 
passages: in ‘Die Walkire’ whic made me re- 
vise my judgment, and it was especially unfortu- 
nate that, owing. to ‘a technical hitch’, there 
was a large gap in the last act. In ‘ Siegfried’ he 
gave place to Joseph Hermann, who gave a 
better performance as Gunther on the final 


and ‘Waltraute—she was | magnificent, mc in 


_ effect. There was a first-rate Mime (Peter Mark- 


‘potentially good Alberich (Alois Pernerstorfer). 


Passages requiring a steady stream of even “ay 
tone, e.g. Erda’s Warning, the wobble spoilt the me’. 


“az 

_ wort), who managed the ‘starling-chatter’ with = 

great cunning, so that he never became a bore; vote 
and, when he forgot to use the traditional ‘ Sane : 


reuth bark’ and cursed with a full tone, a ra 


But Kirsten Flagstad’s Briinnhilde cannot be x | 


taken for granted. She must have her salute for rig. 
a great performance that, along with the playing 


of the. Scala Orchestra, ‘most made these: dong: ve 
hours of- attention worth while. 
- _ DYNELEY Hussey = 


having found worthy ancestors in Attaignant —~—— 
and Buchner. The English organ mass is the 
work of one Philip ap Rhys, who was organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. His scheme of alternation is 
different from that of Cavazzoni, and in some 
ways more intelligent, for the phrases are not 


split up into segments so small that they sound : 


fussy, and detract from the liturgical. aspect. 
Both composers write for the organ with a 


: - where it is least needed, that is in the case of night. Max Lorenz, who likewise took over the 
the well-known singers, whose excellence or part of Siegfried from Set Svanholm in mid-- - 
_ failings can be taken for granted—even those of stream, has some ringing top-notes, but neglec- 

Ludwig Weber, whose voice was especially ill- ted to articulate the lesser notes"in between. 
served, though the powerful malevolence of his ~ Elisabeth Héngen took a number of mezzo- 
- Hagen came over well enough. So I find it parts, and when the scene called for dramatic 
_ difficult to say whether Ferdinand Frantz was a pir Has aT et at in Act II mete ‘Die Walkire’ 
t 
Music of the Renaissance 
By DENIS STEVENS 
The: first of five programmes of Renaissance music will be broadcast at 6.0 p.m. on Tuesday, January 16 (Third) 
} MONG my earliest musical. memories, disappeared, the cantus firmus (usually a plain- 
ce one of the most entertaining, and at song melody) bearing the entire load of what 
+ the same time the most mystifying, was often a _ highly-involved contrapuntal 
mf was the lay-out of an. off-pink title — texture. Te 
; page belonging to a faded but none the less The keyboard versions, several of which will 
- favourite Intermezzo. Both the title and the be heard in the five programmes, vary to a great 
oh composer’s name had been wedged unfeelingly extent in the amount of decoration employed. - 
in the top margin of the page, the whole of the Taverner’s ‘In nomine’” (arranger unknown) is 

5? remaining space being given up to a long and graced merely with an occasional double-relish, 

tics imptessive list of arrangements, including cornet while Cavazzoni’s transcription of. Josquin’s 


~~ and piano, string quartet, zither, two guitars, 


brass band, banjo solo, and cymbals. I have’ 


waited for many years in the hope of hearing 
the arrangement for cymbals, but so far the 
opportunity has never come my way. 

= The art of arrangement is a fascinating facet 
of - Renaissance’ music, ; inasmuch as a_ close 
ae: examination reveals all. ‘the characteristics and 
ea ‘processes of a real art, as opposed to the real 
By ie artfulness. of the publisher whose outlook is 
somewhat akin to that of. the good propagandist. 


se} 


widest possible audience, and it so happens that 
in music the best results can be achieved by 
keeping in mind the ‘most popular type of 
instrument, Today it is the piano: in the six- 
- teenth century’ (and even before) it was the lute, 
_  as_ the paintings and drawings of countless 
3 Dutch, German and Italian artists affirm, In- 
deed, the artists tell us more than this; much 
b> more than musical manuscripts and incunabula, 
_ for it is surely the pictures and not the part- 
books which suggest that the art of arranging 


_by an unknown master of the early sixteenth 
century are clearly exercising their ingenuity 
on this very problem, for the music they are 
performing has been so accurately painted that 
it is possible to identify it as a chanson for 
ard four voices, ‘Jouyssance vous donneray’, by 
SY: Claudin de ‘Sermisy. 

“4 Prepared arrangements of motets and mass 


paraged by scholars that their present use has 
4 been restricted to proving or disproving the 
a use of musica ficta in the original. Yet these 
arrangements for lute or keyboard instrument 
have an intrinsic worth of their own, and may 
be compared with the transcriptions made by 
Liszt and. Busoni, both motive and result re- 
; maining essentially the same: the motive was 
4 surely a genuine admiration of the work and a 
. _ desire to transfer it to a new medium, while 
the result was the opening up of new vistas of 
i - technique. In addition, the sixteenth-century 
transcriber may have felt a stronger need to lean 
upon some past pillar of musical strength, for 
the old, spatial symmetry of the isorhythm. had 


Both wish to bring the’same substance to the | 


was. in many. cases inseparable from the act of © 
performance. The three musical ladies portrayed . 


sections have for some time past been so dis- - 


“Faulte d’argent’ shows a much more venture- 
some spirit. Kleber and Ammerbach, in their 
admirable versions of Hofhaimer’s songs, reach 
a fully convincing keyboard style, though at 
this stage the original begins to recede more and~ 
more behind a clever cornucopia of quavers and 
semiquavers. Arrangements for stringed instru- 
ments give free play to changes in texture rather 
than the additions of ornaments, and so a four- 
> part chanson * Je file quand Dieu me donne de 
quoi’ grows into an effective five-part version 
for consort of viols. There is no change in the 
number of parts used by Taverner and Whit- 
brooke for their ‘In nomines’, but the latter 
shows his indebtedness by using not only 

.Taverner’s cantus firmus but also the first melo- 
dic phrase of the uppermost voice-part. 

A high point of complexity in the field of 
arrangements may be seen in the examples of 
the parody-mass, three of which are~scheduled 
for performance. In the parody, the composer 
goes one step further from the contrafactum, 
which was generally concerned with text-substi- 
tution only. He ‘ parodies’ a secular or sacred 
composition (either chanson or motet) by using — 
all voices of the original, and not one only, as 
with the popular themes of the previous age. 
‘Caput’, ‘ L’homme armé’, and ‘Se la face ay 
pale’ were single-line melodies; ‘Malheur me 
bat’ is a complete three-part composition, and 
is used as such in the mass with the same title 
_by Josquin. In similar style Pefalosa takes over 
accepted. and widespread | settings of-such songs ~ 
as ‘ Nunce fue pena maior’, and ‘ De tous biens 
playne’, working them into a Kyrie with com- 
plete technical ease and a thoroughly enviable 
virtuosity. The secret lay in extending the 
‘original chanson or motet to the required 
length, and the skilled insertion of large tracts 
of polyphony soon became part of a composer’s 

* normal resources. 
_ The ever-increasing popularity of the organ 
and the mechanical advances which rendered it 
more capable of dynamic and tonal contrasts led 

to an antiphonal method of performing the 
music of the mass, whereby the organ alternated 
with unaccompanied plainsong. Strangely 
enough, such settings were rare in England, 
though Cavazzoni had many published in Italy, 


a 


Claude Gervaise offer a. French translation in 


_in the right. as ieee ne en 


fluency and competence which show them to be’ 

thoroughly at home with the idiosyncracies of : 

the keyboard. ~*~ ; 
The popular songs of the time, the chanson, 

frottola, villancico and ballata, “have one thing 

in common, whatever their formal differences : 

they belong to that type of composition which 

came to be known as the stile famigliare, the 

block-chordal style which stood out in such 

strong contrast to the rich interweaving of melo- 

dies: practised by sterner contrapuntists. Not 

that Josquin and his contemporaries disdained — 

homophonic writing—indeed, they had a tradi- 

tion” of their own. which dated back to the 
“acclamations’ of the earliest fifteenth-century 

motets. It was simply due to the composer’s- 

wish to make the text audible for a change. Some. 

of the texts had a political or historical signifi- | 

cance, while others were culled from Petrarch 

and Ariosto. Obviously the former had need of 

the greatest clarity, as in Marco Cara’s Latin 

Ode against the plague, ‘Quis furor tanti 

rabiesque morbi’. This was composed at the 

behest of the “Marquis - of -Mantua, Francesco -—— 

Gonzaga, husband. of - Isabella d’Este who had — Ae 

been one ofthe first victims of the disease. 

Cipriano de Rore’s madrigal ‘Un altra volta 


‘la Germania strida’ falls into the same class, for 


the text deals with the rebellion of the German 
Protestant princes under Charles V. Here again, *\ 
the part-writing is sacrificed to the demands of a 
the text, though the result fully justifies - the . 
method used. 3! 
Dance-music will not ie omitted, forthe part 
it played in Renaissance life was by no means 
small. In the books of dances which Petrucci 


- published there is a distinct feeling for unity 4 


in the form of a rudimentary suite, such as 
‘ pavana—saltarello—piva ’, while later essays by 


the * basse-danse—recoupe—tordion ’ sequence. 

_ A definition in words of Renaissance music == 
is one of the hardest of all to frame, but if _ 
these programmes succeed in showing the neigh- Bi 
bourliness of secular and sacred music, and the 
desire for therfiatic unity in all kinds of musical == 
composition, the period will have been defined a . 
in terms of sound—and that may well SS a step 
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Old ae to ak ola bike to read: 

_ Old wood to burn. Old wine to drink. And 
let us add—old shoes to wear. But they 
_ mustbeshoesthathaditinthemtogrowold, 
_ Lotus Veldtschoen shoes will be the pos- — 
session of years. Watch them take the 
polish and, mingling it with the stains of 


earth and Ve acquire the complexion 
of an old violin. 


LOTUS ReldicchiGen 


THE MOST FAMOUS SHOE IN THE WORLD 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
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| When you walk into a shop... 


big St ehe a YOU Bae variety, style and a choice of 
“textile goods—thanks to Wholesale Textile Distribution 
which gives the retailer the products of many factories, 


and the range to meet your needs. 


FOR THE NATION 


is carried out by the members of The Wholesale Textile; Association 
‘THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


~ Rent your Radio 


—_— & Television | 
@ FALLING RENTALS © 

@ FREE VALVES | 

_@ FREE SERVICE, etc. 


231 Regent St.,London,W. 1,18Deansgate,Manchester,3 
World's Largest Radio Renting Organisation—120 Branches Throughout Country 
| Please send FREE 16-page coloured Book giving details—Models from 
less than 2/6 per week—reducing every six months. 


2 Please send Television Brochure giving Renting details—42/- per month— 
reducing every six months. 
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Join The 
Scientific 
Book 
Club 


Seientifie 


Woke 


only a fraction — 


E of the normal 
published 


prices. 


Members Buy Books published at 
86, 106, 126 & 15’- for ONLY 2/6 


Each month, the Scientific Book Club brings to its members the 
fascinating story of the march of modern science, told in 
thoroughly dependable books by the front-rank, scientific writers . 
of our time—vivid, vital, constructive contributions to man’s 
unceasing struggle to solve. the problems of the Universe. And 
although the ordinary editions of the books are sold to the general 
public at 8/6, 10/6, 12/6 or 15/-, THE PRICE TO MEMBERS ~ 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB IS ONLY 2/6. 
Remember, too, that Scientific Book Club selections are full-length, 
unabridged. They are printed on good quality pape: clothbound, 
with an attractive picture jacket. _ 

The list of past selections below, gives some idea of the range 
of subjects covered by the Club’s selections; some idea, too, 
of the splendid titles which members have been privileged to 
buy for only 2/6 each. 

These are, we say with certainty, books that you will be glad to 
read, proud to own. The Scientific Book 
Club brings thesé great books to you each 
month; keeping you abreast of the best 
scientific books published; helping you to 
build up, at a sensational bargain price, a 
first-class library of important books. ° 


Members bought these Books 
for ONLY 2’6 EACH 


Past selections include: ATOMS IN ACTION by 
George Russell Harrison (published at 12/6); EARTH’S 
GREEN MANTLE by Sidney Mangham (15/-); ON 
LIVING IN A REVOLUTION by Dr. Julian Huxley 
(12/6); MAN THE MASTER by Gerald Heard (10/6); 
WORLD OF BIRDS by Eric Parker (8/6); THE 
WEALTH OF THE SEA by T. S. Douglas (7/6); THE 
STARS AND THE MIND by Martin Davidson (10/6); 
THIS WEATHER OF OURS by Arnold B. Tinn (10/6); 
ESSAYS ON HUMAN EVOLUTION by Sir Arthur Keith’ 
(15/-). AND. FUTURE SELECTIONS WILL May TAIN Bee 
THIS HIGH STANDARD! 
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oat emewen LA IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY----—-—-— - 
To The iti a The Scientific Book _ 121 Charing Cross Road, 


Londen, W.C 


I wish to become a member of the Scientific Book Club, and agree to 
purchase the special edition of the selected book issued each month 
. to members: at a cost of 2/6 (postage 6d.) and to pay for same on 
receipt. I agree to continue my membership for a minimum of six 
books and thereafter until countermanded. In the event of my wish- 
ing to discontinue my membership, I agree to give four (abroad eight) 
weeks’ notice after the first six months, Listener/2. 


You may enrol through your usual bookseller 
if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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To save time and postage you may send a 6-month subscription of 18/- 
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Bes <3 CABLE means so much 


HD ae The wedding bells will peal at the far side of the 
~ world. What better way of offering your felicitations © 
than by cable ? The cable service is always there, 
ready to wing a welcome message reaffirming the 
ties of family and friendship though you be half the 
world apart. ‘And it costs so little . . . five shillings 
will send a short social message to anywhere in the 
Commonwealth. Hand it in at any Cable & Wireless 
or Postal Telegraph office or ’phone it. 


a and costs so little 
; CABLE AND WIRELESS SERVICES 
‘ — - = ~ SNA NOGNe = fae 7430). 


it’s the tobacco 
that counts 
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Admirable for 
RADIO or GRAMOPHONE 


This superbly finished walnut or oak cabinet, 28" : be 
highx21"x14" issoldbyall goodfurnishers. Price 6 oF 


If you are.not satisfied with your pros- 
pects, write at once forthis hook which 
hasalready shown thousands of average 
office men and will show you how to 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY | 


This famous Guide to Careers is 


A fine specimen from the famous range of 


— Jentique 


OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


detailed, authoritative and fully 
documentated. It explains— 


WHERE THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 


the qualifications needed and how 
they can be obtained—how younger 
students can be prepared for promotion 
—how The School’s Home-study 
Courses have during the past forty years 
brought success and security to-The 
School’s students. The first test of your 
ambition is to send for this Book. It 
costs nothing, and commits you to 
nothing. It can start you on the way 
to a sound and satisfying career. 
THE 

SOME CHAPTERS | IN TH in GUIDE 
—Advice from famous 


Business Leaders—How 
Office Men can rise to 
such appointments as 
Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, Cost Ac- 
countants; 
Managers, Internal 
Auditors, Chief 
Clerks, Cashiers, etc. 
—How Salesmen can 
rise to Management 
Positions—How you 
s\ can obtain free from 
the Careers. Adviser 
advice on the prob- 
lem of your career. 


he School of Accountancy 


161 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C.2 


Send for illustrated list (post free) of 
COFFEE TABLES, TROLLEYS, BUREAUX, ETC., 
JENTIQUE LTD., Dept. 122, DEREHAM 
The remarkable METAMEC electric ALARM 
CLOCK AND LAMP (as shown) at ............ 595 
is sold by Jewellers and Electricians. 


Send for illustrated list (free) of Metamec clocks ¢ 
METAMEC LTD., DEREHAM. 


HOLIDAYS 1!1951 


srs SOUTH AF 


Tidy UNION-CASTLE 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, -E.C.3° 


RICA 


CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 


TALK ABOUT 


Make early arrangements—take 
your choice of nearly 50 C,H.A. 
Centres. at.home and abroad. 
Several new foreign centres 
have been added, and it is now 
possible to fly to Switzerland, 
Austria ane the South> of 
France, so saving a day's travel. 
Holiday charges are most 
reasonable, centres situated in 
glorious positions; friendly 
companionship everywhere, ~ 


™, Write for new 1951 Programme:  - 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS | 


THIS YEAR’S HOLIDAYS! | 


ASSOCIATION (Dept. £) | 


Birch Heys, Cromwell Range,Manchester,14 | 


IF YOU ARE ‘HAVING TROUBLE with cockroaches in 
the kitchen, the first. step in the campaign 
against them is a thorough clean-up. That means _ 
clearing away clutter from shelyes or on the 
floor, and seeing that no single scrap of food 
is left exposed. Next, try to find out where 
the cockroaches hide. This may be in a crack 
or a crévice somewhere—round a‘ pipe, perhaps. 
Or it may be behind the kitchen boiler, or under 
the oven (they like warmth), or behind the tiles 
of the sink (they like damp). When you have 
found the hiding-places, it may be possible to 
block them up. Or’it may be simpler to open 
them out so that they can be kept clean. 
‘For active measures with an insecticide use 
__ powder or spray, and plenty of it. The spray 
- must be puffed into the cracks and corners 
__where you know the.cockroaches go and ‘huddle 
-_ together—several sprayings, too, If you use 
- powder, scatter « generously along the runways 
_ © —and again,’of course, into the insects’ hideouts. 
But before you start shaking or spraying insecti- 
cides around, be sure all food is safely out 
g of range: most insecticides which are poisonous 
; to cockroaches are poisonous to men and 
__ animals as well. sag 
¥ Silver fish have a passion for paper: their 
; _ hiding-place may easily be the cupboard where 
you keep old newspapers and paper bags, of 
under a corner of the kitchen lino, or under a 
vegetable rack. Go into the ‘silver-fishy * room 
_ at night, turn on the light, and watch. You will 
see the insects dashing off like jets to their safe 
_ refuge. Treatment is a case of clearing out the 
- clutter and putting down’ plenty of insect 
_ powder. After a few days sweep it up and put - 
down some fresh. 
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_ Crossword No. 1,080. 
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Closing date: 


STORY 


a office boy claims to know his alphabet back- 
wards and forwards, but when the editor gave him 
a crossword puzzle and asked him to code the 


‘ 
‘ 
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SELES 


Zoological Cyphers. 


Prize (for the first five correct Solmeane opened): 


-THE -LISTENER- 


‘As to-moths:-the eggs and grubs are destroyed 
by sunlight—they flourish in dark, dirty corners. 
Before you store things away in a drawer or 
cupboard, it is a good idea to put them out in 
the sun for an airing: or, failing that, press 
them with a hot iron. If clothes are given a good 


‘brushing every two or three weeks you don’t 


give an egg a chance to stay in a trouser turn-up 
till-it is ready to turn into a hungry grub. 

Paradichlorbenzene crystals give off fumes 
which really do destroy moth eggs and- grubs. 
But they can only~do their job properly if the 
fumes are concentrated. That means scattering 
the crystals among the.things to be stored and 
then packing them into an airtight box-—or 
making them into a parcel of newspaper sealed 
with adhesive tape. In a trunk you would need 
about } lb. of the crystals. 

RutH DrREw 


CREAM SOUPS 
There is-no scarcity of milk at present and it 
does make a good basis for a soup. Here is a 
recipe that can be adapted to quite a number 


of different vegetables. It is, for cream of leek © 


soup, These quantities will make a generous 
helping for 4 people: 
1 Ib. of leeks 
1 pint of stock or water 
_ seasoning 
When making leek soup there is no need to 
throw away the green part of the leeks; these 
can be used too. They are delicious if you chop 
them finely. Don’t forget to wash between the 
folds. Put them into a saucepan with the water 
and seasoning, and cook—with a lid on the pan 
—until the Ieeks are quite tender. 
Next make a pint of white sauce, using 1 oz. 


By Vectis 


Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


First post on Thursday, January 18 


clues it was all he could do to cope. By the way, 
the answers are all animals, birds, fish, insects 
or reptiles. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. Zorzh gsv hsirpv (7-4). 
8. Z urhs—orpv Imv lu Svmib’h Xzgsvirmvh (4). 
9. Zm zmrnzo ulfmw rm xzyh (4). 
11. Gsy nznnzo uli wvvwh? (4). . 
12. Z wvelfg yriw? (3). 
14; Zmrnzo uli dsrxs prwwrvh ivgfim (4). 
17. Gsrh urhs rh mligsrmt nlivy gszm zm znksryrzm 


(3). 
18. Tofn? R.xlfow nzpv z urhs hl! (5). 
19, Urhs uiln z Hxlggrhs ozpv gl gsv vzhg (5). 
20. Urhs gl ulhgvi? (5). 
22. Rmxormyw gl ozixvmb Imxvy lfg uli z yriw (5). 
24, Sld z blfmt Ilnzm ifhgrx nrtsg trev srh ztv (4). 
26. Z sfmwivw nliv difow trey zm rmxormzgrlm 
(3). 
28. Z yriw lu nzmb xszmtvh (4), 
29. Dv gfim gl nzmb drgs z hsroormt (4). 
30. Znvirxz ulooldh ny zylfg (4). 
31. Hymw hvikvmgh gi kzhgfiv (5-6), 


DOWN 


2. Dsvm z hvz-vovkszmg olhvh kvzsvmh dy xzm 
tvg Z yriw (4). 
3. Hvmw svi gl gsv Klov (4). 
4. Ml hfm-lw xzm kilwfxv rg (4). _ 
5. Gfim gsrh yriw zmw rg Imob mvywh z dvzkim 
gl kilwfxv z srhhrmt hifmw (4). 
6. Hsld drgs hrm eg: a 1). 


+ = 


Advice for the Housewife 


of margarine and 1 oz. of flour to the pint of 
milk, and adding seasoning. When the 
leeks are cooked, rub them through a sieve. 
Then stir the leek pulp and leek stock gradually 
into the sauce, reheat and serve. 

Cream ‘of carrot soup, or potato, or celery, 
is made in the same way using the same pro- 
portions: add onion and celery to the potato 
to give it more flavour. 

An interesting: garnish can make all the 
difference to your soup: for the leek, perhaps 


_a little grated cheese and paprika pepper, for 


carrot soup coarsely chopped watercress (put in 
at the last moment so that none of its value is 
lost), and for potato soup fried croutons of 
bread. For celery, an original but pleasant garnish 
is about 2 oz. of chopped blanched almonds. 
MARGUERITE PATTEN 


Some of Our Contributors 


JoHn Hatcu (page 45): Lecturer in Inter- 
national Relations, Extra-Mural Department, 
Glasgow University 


MarTIN COopeER (page 55): on the music staff 
of The Daily Telegraph and music critic of 
The Spectator; author of Georges Bizet, Gluck 
and Opéra Comique 


Rex WARNER (page 58): author of the novels 
The Professor, The Aerodrome, Men of 
Stones, etc.; translations of the Greek 


classics; fohn Milton, Views of Attica, etc. 


KATHLEEN BLISS, D.D. (page 62): formerly 
editor of The Christian News Letter and 
officer of the Christian Frontier Council 


7. Gsrh xlfow nzpyv z hgzgy izmpov (11), 
8. Uzgsvi rh zylfg z sfmwivw (4). 
10. Z trio difow yirmt gsrh zmrnzo gl z hgzgv lu 
rnkfirgb (4). 
13.. Xlfow yy hvvm rm zm zinb gfmrx li mzezo 
irt (7). 
15. 16 xfigzrovw gzpvh mlgsrmt gl gfim rmgl gsvhv 
(5). . 
16. Zm luurxvi ulooldh nv gl] gsv hifgs (5). 
21. Xlmxvimrmt, rm hslig, z kirmgvi’h nvzhfiv (4), 
23. Ortsg urhs? (4). 
25. Zm zc rm nv? Jfrgy gsv ivevihv! Zoo zylfg 
Z yriw (4). 
26. Z gsifig drgslfg ufhh xzm kilwfxv gsvn (4). 
27. Gsrh yriw xlfow nzpv z ozxvizgrlm (4). 
28. Gsrh kilerwvh zm rmtivwrymg rm kviufnyib 
(4). 


Solution of No. 1,078 


Prizewinners: S. 
Broughton (Ac- 
crington); F. Fere- 
day (Ewell); Mrs. 
Bo Ale ary ey 
(London, N.3); K. 
T. Primett (Rich- 
mond); Rev. H. C. 
J. Sidnell (Sheffield) 


NOTES 


§D. Pytheas, not Pythias. 6D. caiied al er tae Earl of 
Orrery. 8D. In ‘ The Gondoliers ° sings ‘ No possible 
doubt whatever’. 11A. ‘ Faerie Queen’, Bk. II, 6. 
13A. le flegme britannique. 1SD. Must go from heir to 
heir. 17A. Great Expectanons, Chap. 34. 20D. Seni- 
mental Soititen, 21A. Old Crome of Norwich, 23A, Heil 
nove with good intentions. 24A. Hephaestus (//tad, end 
of Bk I). 


A saa at Home 


for a 


DEGREE! 


“NO Snatfor what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
la good thing to have. You can 
- obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. 
only to pass three examinations, 


You can prepare for these AT HOME | 


AND IN LEISURE HOURS with the ex- 
perienced help. of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall courses have enabled 
hundreds of men and. women to 
obtain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening 
their outlook, and _ Tpising thear 
status. 


Write for Prospectus 


(saying if your preference is for Arts, Science, 
Economics, Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, 
M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Ordinary. 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs, can be“used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and _ professional 
people. Can be typed or written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and can be used for all languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
‘Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Feb. 11 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by February 11, if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice. builds up 

speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for interesting booklet 
_and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


“The Dutton School, Dept. L.N. 85, 
92-93, Great Russell St.. London, W.C.1 


It is necessary | 


TUITION BY ‘post | 


for London University Entrance, Intermiciliate and Degree Exams.; 
for General Certificate of Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 

- Northern Universities and others), Pre-Medical, Engineering, Pro- | 
fessional Prelim. exams., Civil Service, Foreign Languages, etc. 


Uniy. Corr. Coll., founded in 1887, with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, has 
successfully prepared many thousands of students for examinations by means of its 


specially planned courses of instruction. THE COLLEGE IS AN EDUCATIONAL 
TRUST, NOT CONDUCTED PRIMARILY AS A PROFIT-MAKING CONGERN. 
Moderate fees, instalments if desired. Free re-preparation in the event of failure. 


ke Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 


— University — 


Correspondence College 
56 >; Bucllegion, noes Sabra 
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“SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most 
economical, and the most convenient means of preparation’ for the General Certificate. 
of Education examination; B. Com.; B:Se. Econ.: LL.B: 
University Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, ©c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. and for the professional. exams. in 


Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c, and many intensely. practical . 


(non-exam.) courses in commercial subjects. 


MORE THAN 47,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES — 


Guarantee of Coaching unfti] Successful, Text- book lending library. 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on Tequest, mentioning exam, ‘or-subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPO LITAN COLLEGE | 


ST. ALBANS or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. - 


THE WORLD'S 


BRITANNICA © 


Subscribe now for the 


NEW PRINTIN GS: 


Over 4, 160 authorities of international webutes . 
contribute to its thousands of beautifully printed i 
and lavishly illustrated pages. Parents. particu- 
larly will appreciate the tremendous value of - 
such a complete authoritative work of reference - 
and the advantages it can bring to their children. 


SUBSCRIPTION PURCHASE PLAN 


Encyclopedia Britannica Ltd., L5, Brilanaica Ee ee wae London, wi 


-— FILL IN AND. SEND TODAY om Tica Beco 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA LTD., 
L5, Britannica House, Dean Street, London, Wi 


Please let me have complete details of the latest 
Encyclopedia Britannica, including particulars of 
the two valuable Supplementary Services and the 
subscription methods of payment. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin; 
London, W.1 _—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, <e 
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| Conducted! 
Worry-free! 


and other, external London f 


Moderate fees, > 


MOST FAMOUS WORK OF REFERENCE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


jm eg a a 


d of 
Hour a 


You are_ judged “by” the way you. 
speak and write. & 

_Improve your English uickly by post 
/—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made, The 
tuition is so~planned that you gain notice-— 
able improvement within a-few hours. i 


“WORD MASTERY” 


—and a 15-minute Test | 
‘Send a 23d. stamp ‘today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept, Z/391B), Palace 
Gate. London, W.8,- for «n interesting 


15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Daase ue informative prospectus). 
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NORWAY ITALY 
SWITZERLAND. 
FRANCE —_ AUSTRIA: 
BRITAIN, etc. | 
For freedom, fun and forename 
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Select ; 


} Write for free 1951 prospectus 
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Be Bi-Lingual — 

; Whatever your mother tongue; let 
your, other be Esperanto. In every 
land there are Esperanto-speaking 
people. Their number grows. The 
_ learning of Esperanto is on the 
increase, both because of its sim- 
plicity’ and. because world-con- 
cerned people feel the need for a 
common tongue. Be bi-lingual im |] 
Esperanto and make friends in all : 
parts of the world. :; 


_A_ Correspondence — Coursé costs 
only 10s. including text book, dic-_ 
eHOnars, and correction of exercises, 


“Write for full particulars: 
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ING., Dept. L. 30d, 140, Holland 
Park Avenue, London, W.ll. , 


We hold the key toyour 
enjoyment. A winter] 
Sunshine record on the} 
mainland. Mild climate | 
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“South Coast.| 
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